Three Dollars a Year 





June 20, 1912 


Addition Without Division=Revolution . . WALTER WIGDIL 
American Nature Poetry . . «. JAMES HERBERT MORSE 
The Ugly Duckling (Poem). . . . CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
A Wider Morality for American Women. . SUSANNE WILCOX 
The Backward Nation . . . . THEODORE MARBURG 
Has Judaism a Future in America? . . . .ISIDOR SINGER 
Eugenicsin England. . . ©. . HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
Givers (Poem) . . . «. « «++ + EDITH M. THOMAS 


EDITORIALS :—Party Treachery and Anarchy— The Democratic Convention— 
The Delegate Contests in Chicago — Harvard as a National University - 
The Need of Vacations—Medical Schools—Danger to Civil Service— A 
Feminine Ditficulty—Plural Voting—Other Topics 





BOOK REVIEWS :— The Wisconsin Idea — An Experiment in Democracy-- 
Changing America—lInitiative, Referendum and Recall—Legal Doctrine 
and Social Progress—-Introductory History of England—Great Educators— 
History of Ethics—The Fool in Christ—Love’s Crucible—American Per- 
mian Reptiles — Literary Notes 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: - National Politics—Congress—Labor Contro- 
versies—Panama Canal Tolls—Volcanoes Active in Alaska—T he Situa- 
tion in Cuba—Mexico’s Revolutionists— British Affairs—Maritime Strikes 
—In Morocco—T he Turks and the Italians 


INSURANCE AND FINANCE:—An Illuminating Decision — The National 
City Bank of New York a Hundred Years Old 
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Wedding Gift 

Marecy—What shall we 
give Elizabeth for a wed- 
ding present? 

Alice—We have enjoyed 
our Servette so much suppose we give her one, 

Marcy—Fine idea. Send for it today. 

SERVETTE starts housekeeping without the worry 
and botter of keeping a waitress. SERVETTE re- 
volves, you do not have to reach.. Approved by Good 
Hesomecving Institute, 

Made in Oak (any finish), Cherry, Imitation Mahogany and 
Mahogany; also made in glass. Write for illustrated book and 









MFG. CO. 
McGraw, N. Y. 


McGRAW 
West Street 






THE 
Traveller’s Companion 


A Five-Pound Private Secretary 





BUILT OF ALUMINUM AND STEEL 
High Grade Low Price 
There is no substitute for the “BLICK” in pre- 
paring your manuscript, reports or correspondence. 
Carbon copies can be kept for future reference with- 
out extra labor. 


The New No. 6 
Aluminum Blickensderfer 


Weighs only 5 pounds, is so strong and durable it 
can be easily carried anywhere. It has Roller Bear- 
ings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjustable 
Margin, Tabulator and interchangeable Type, and is 
in every way a HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 
Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard 
Write for Catalog A-66 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY 
Stamford, Conn, 








Martha Washington 
Hotel 


29 East 29th St., (Near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusively a Woman’s Hotel 


Famous for its unexcelled service 
and apartments devoted entirely to 
women of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan but 
has Restaurant and Tea Room for 
men and women. 

Convenient to Surface and Subway 
transportation, theatre and shopping 
districts. 

450 beautiful rooms—telephone in 
each. 


Rates $1.00 per day and up 
Absolutely Fireproof 
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HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2. With Bath $3. 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. t and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of ali. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 





HOME TUTORING SCHOOL 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Yale B. A., 
Formerly Principal of Dwight School, N. Y. City. 
A country home. Individual Instruction. Thorough prep- 
aration for any college or Scientific School. 
School year opens September 28th. Limited number of 
pupils. For information address Meadow View, Chaplin, Conn. 


ROXBURY TUTORING SCHOOL 


Tutoring for YALE at New Haven. 
Summer Session August 8th-September 21st. Work done 
individually and in small classes. 
. W. LOWRANCE, B. A., Director. 
Long Distance Telephone 3660, 262 York Street. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages 


for study and recreation. 
Fall term opens Sept. 26, 1912. 








Norwicu, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Massacuusetts, Andover. 
Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. 
Boston. Address 





Founded 1828. 23 miles from 


Tue PRINCIPAL. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


Established 1897. Next session will open September 16th. 
Dispensary and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Well- 
equipped laboratories. Three years’ course. Tuition $150. 
For information address SECRETARY. 

Masszachusetts, Cambridge. 


MAKE THE FARM PAY 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, Fores- 
try, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College. Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other emtinent teachers. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under able 
professors in leading colleges. 

Write to-day 








250 page Catalog free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Prof. Brooks Dept. 134, - - .- Springfield, Mass. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 32nd year opens Sept. 18th, 1912. For 
catalog and views address 


HARLAN P, AMEN. Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


‘ 








NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Morristown 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 


Cottece Preparatory Boarpinc ScHoot For Boys. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Partial self government. Large new 
mnasium. All outdoor sports underexpertsupervision Especially health- 

ul location, 30 miles from New York. Lower School for Boys of 10 to 14, 





BELLEVUE & ALLIED HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

The Treining School for Women Nurses in connection 
with Bellevue Hospital offers a course of instruction .to 
women desiring to enter the nursing profession. The compre- 
hensive service of the Hospital, and the new residence with 
its complete equipment of class rooms and lecture hall, 
afford unusual facilities for theoretical and practical in- 
struction. For further information apply to The General 
na aa of Training Schools, Bellevue Hospital, New 
for ity. 


The Graham School for Girls 


97th year opens Oct. 2d. Resident and day pupils. 
General and college preparatory courses, Unrivaled loca- 
tion overlooking Riverside Park and the Hudson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howarp D. MINER. 42 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


of Teachers College. Columbia University. 
For Boys and Girls. All grades. Physical Education Build- 
ing open on Saturday. New athletic field. Afternoon 
study-hours. Opens Sept. 23rd. Circulars. Address 
Samuel T, Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th Street, N. Y. 


Colgate University 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 


Ninety-fourth year opens September 19, 1912. 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate. Address 


Professor M. S. READ, Secretary of the College 











Verbeck Hall Saint John’s School 
Saint John’s Summer Cavalry School 


MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


ESIGNATED by the War Department: as 

“Distinguished Institution, 1904-’05-’06-’07- 

’08-’09-’10-'11,” this being the highest 
honor paid by U.S. Government. Most success- 
ful application of military principle to prepara- 
tion for college or business, because this high 
grade of military work is attractive and thor- 
oughly stimulates and produces results-in honor 
system, building of character and habits of 
study not attained in such degree by most mili- 
tary or civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President 











OHIO 


Obio, Austinburg. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 
Thorough work, home surroundings, ideal location. 


demic, Normal, Music, Art Courses. BOARD, ROOM AND 
TUITION ONLY $175 PBR YEAR. Large endowment 
makes this possible. Address, ‘‘THE PRINOIPAL.” 
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HARCOURT PLACE LACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Pre salon abeene , ae Iso Ry 
, Hort! arid Tra M 


Science and vel Classes may be formed 
during Summer and Raa vacations. 


MISS MERWIN, Principal, Box 25. 


The WESTERN COLLEGE 
for ered eaoe eee 


A center, of stimulating life for thoughtful Students. Comprehensive curri- 
jum; 350b 1 acres; campus, 











gious m, garden. 
‘usic Ayt D of specia! brilli Domestic pn tory ” Outdoor 
Athletics: Gymnasium. Tlustrated literature on request. Address Bux I. 


John Grant Newman, A.M.,0.0,, Prest. Mary A. Sawyer, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 


FARWELL HALL 4,2 


Academic, College Preparatory and Vocational Courses. 
$500 a er Catalogue on request. 


Mrs. L. C. ROLLINS, Principal, Wells River, Vermont. 
WISCONSIN 


GRAFTON HALL 
A Secondary School and Model Home for Some, x4 
a Junior vy accredited by the Unive 


of college work with Teachers’ Courses in >» Art, * 
mestic —— 


. TALBOT ROGERS, out 














OND” DU" TAG, WIS. 





EUROPE 


PRIVATE SCHOOL For YOUNG LADIES 


in Berlin. Pure German atmosphere, German, Fren-», 
History, Literature, Music, Art, Lectures. on Travel. 
Physical Training, Foreign Travel, Highest references in 
America and Germany. Party sails with Chaperon in 
September. For circular address Fraulein Hedwig -Klatt, 
Berlin W. 30, Bayerische Platz 11. American -address, 
Rose Terrace, Lowville. New York. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
Terms, 10 Per Cent. 
No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 


Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 
which you pay for ordinary  _g Write for my interest- 
ing Photo-folder an the subjec’ 

F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, 8 Lafayette St., New York. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West_27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October 
1st, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to the 
date of payment. 



































SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE CHURGHES 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 

















Why not apply “scientific management” to 
the varied activities of the church? This 
question is asked by Dr. Shailer Mathews in 
his book. The crying need for it is almost 
startlingly portrayed, and the broad lines of 
the plan—the adaptation of “scientific 
management” to an institution such as the 
church—are inspiring in their suggestive- 
ness. 

The book is of the utmost value to all 
who belong to the active organization in 
their church—-or who are, in the language 
of the author, “spiritual workmen.” 








66 pages 2mo, cloth postpaid 55 cents 





The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago Illinois , 











BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion, 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street -<- - Philadelphia 














1850 THE 1912 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Ham mg for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
34 the future. Address the Com any at its Home 

fice, No. 277 Broadway, New ork { City. 
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Moosehead Lake Camp| 


. MOCEEHEAD LAKE, GREENVILLE, MAINE. 
A SUMMER CAMP WITH A 
DEFINITE PURPOSE 
Damp Tents, en, Live in 
Bungalows. ~ No Foods— 
Supplies Fresh from =. 

Resident physician and registered 
cuide. distance ‘phone in 
camp. , all sports and 
long trips. oderate rates — no 
extras. 

FRED EDSON CLERK, Ph. B., Brockton High School, 
97 Highland Street, Brockton, Mass. 





YOUR BOY 
Where Will He Spend His 


'SUMMER VACATION? 


To find just the right place is a 
pecplesing problem, but you can 
solve it by sending him to 


The Mac Levy Health Farm 


Not a school, but an Eldorado of health, where he can 

breathe the ‘Invigorating salt air, get plenty of nour- 

ishing food, and physical instruction under the direc- 

— of tne well-known Physical Culture Expert, Mr. 
ac 

Every Pd spent In the open; Sains. boating, swim- 
ming, wheeling, and every sort of outdoor sport which 

= [mate him the healthy, athletic boy you want him 


Send for Booklet. 
MAC LEVY, Babylon, Long Island 











HALCYON CAMP 
FERN RIDGE, POCONO MTS., PA. 


A camp for girls. Tents if preferred—board floor. 
ond Nature study. Instruction if desired. Address 
THE MISSES METCALF’S SCHOO 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMP WYNDCROFT FOR GIRLS, Kingsville, Ohio 
Overlooking Lake Erie. Elevation 900 feet above sea level. 
Modern conveniences and sanitation. Sleep in tents or 
house. Sports, horsehack riding, handcrafts, out-of-door 


sketching, Somatic science. ooklet 
MRS. ARTEMAS BARRETT LUCE. 


Moy-Mo-Da-Yo and Wildwood 
CAMPS FOR GIRLS, South Limington, Me. 65th season. 
Miss MOODY, Miss MAYO, 
16 Montview St., West _Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP WAWONAISSA, 


\ camp for girls 6 to 14 years. Special care and ee 
constant supervision of an experienced teacher. Milk 
eream, eges, vegetables and fruits from our own farm. 
H. M. SIBLEY, 482 Broadway, Newport, R. I. 
After June 21 Camp Wawonaissa, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


MUSCALLONGE GALORE 
Over 40 lakes, accommodations for 80 guests. 
Bass and Muscallonge fishing at the door. Write 
for 32 page booklet. Bus meets all trains at 

PINE CONE CAMP 

Dorset, Hubbard County, Minn. 


Tennis 








Centre Spster, 
N. 








LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, N. H. 


Three desirable camps in a select little colony. Every 
natural attraction, > acreage, no mosquitoes. For 
circular address . P. SPEARE, 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ROUND MOUNTAIN LAKE CAMPS, 


Every attraction for the angie, Rivers, lakes, ponds— 
15 miles of trout streams in the vicinity. Individual 
camps are comfortable and wholesome. Beautiful scenery. 
26,000 acre preserve for hunting in season. 

DION 0. BLACKWELL, Round Mountain, Maine. 


THE FIRS and CAMP PENOBSCOT 


Deer Isle, Maine. 
Center of the Penobscot Bay Resort Region. 
tages, oa Camp for Boys. Rates 


for boo 
8. B. KNOWLTOR, 








Tents, Cot- 
and up. Send 


Haverford, Pa. 


Get Ridof the Un- 
sightly Garbage Can 


Keep the garbage underground 
away from the sun, frost, flies, 
dogs and cats in a Stephenson 
Garbage Receiver. 

Stephenson Underfloor Refuse 
Receiver for oily waste in garage 


—or ashes in cellar. 


SOLD DIRECT. SEND FOR CATALOG 
H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
S4 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


| QUOWRjebo. | 




















4 THE MOST CONVENIENT COLLAPSIBL 
BED FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Weighs 15 Ibs.—Sustains 800 
every 


SSeethe Motor Boat, Yacht, Bun: 
Lawn, or Porch, and just the thing for 
hold emergencies. For sale at 
furniture and sporting goods stores Write 
= for camp and lawn furniture booklet. 


“TELESCOPE 


FOR SALE Famous Shenandoah Valley, suburbs Staunton. 
Va. Handsome brick house, modern 
conveniences, large grounds and ve- 

randas. On National Highway, N. Y. to Atlanta. Ex- 

ceptional climate. Address Chilton Hall, Staunton, Va. 





TANKS ‘CEMENT 


"SEARS: NAA zG0 4 
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HOTELS 
MAINE 


ROBIN HOOD INN 


AND COTTAGES 


BAILEY’S ISLAND, ME. 
PEN JUNE 15. 


WILL 
Address, until June ist, 
5000 








MISS MASSEY, 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HASTINGS LYMAN HOTEL 


ON BEACH 
YORK BEACH, MAINE 


American and European plan; accommodates 
200; long distance telephone in each room; gar- 
age. A. E. SEWALL. 


a ae 


C. A. ROBERTS, Prop. & M’g’r. 
NEW, MODERN, ALL CONVENIENCES, 


Superb location on the beach front. Always cool. All 
attractions. Garage. Booklet. 


THE LOUISBURG 


‘BAR HARBOR, ME. 
Proprietorship, J. A. SHERRARD. 
(Also Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, Mass.) 
A modern hotel offering the maximum of summer comfort 
and amusement. Excellent cuisine. Vegetables grown in 
Louisburg Gardens. Orchestra of soloists. 


DAVID S. AUSTIN, 2nd Mgr. 


THE INN “rc 


Island 

In Passamaquoddy Bay, off Eastport, Me. 10,000 acres of 

forest, field and shore; everything the best; sensible, home- 

like cooking; vegetables, milk, cream, poultry and eggs 
from our own farm. a food from surrounding waters. 

‘ ey roads and bridle paths; golf, tennis, shooting and 
shing. . 
Ideal Summer climate; no hay fever, no mosquitoes, no 

humidity; music daily in Casino and ballroom; billiards and 

bowling. cottage and tents. —— sites for those de- 
siring to build. For booklet address 


THE CAMPOBELLO  . ~arrrrcmees 
— 
N. ¥. Office, 11 E. 59th Btreet. 

















POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


Opened June 1 as usual 


MANSION HOUSE 


Open all year 





HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


Proprietors South Poland, Maine 


New York Office 
Poland Water Building 1180 Broadway 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


OAKBIRCH INN  wncstons 


Lake Winnipesaukee 


PRIVATE BATHS, CASINO. LIGHTS, ORCHESTRA, 





For Booklet, Rates, etc., addre 
MRS, C. G. F Cc Mana: emager, Alton Oh N. 
Formerly of THE ABBOTSFORD, BOSTO MASS. 


THE HESPERUS, MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


RYE NORTH BEACH, N. H. 
5 miles from Portsmouth, accommodates 125; on ocean 
front, with background of woods and meadows. 
Write for booklet = information. 
A. ATWOOD, 
16 Louisburg a Boston, Mass. 
UNTIL JUNE 10, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Iron Mountain House 
JACKSON, N. H. Oe 4"” 


TO NOV. 1. 
Rooms en suite with bath; open fires. 
Special Attention to Automobile Parties 
Open for winter parties from ox 20 to “March a * Booklet. 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop. 


TROUT FISHING 
AKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
AKESIDE HOUSE “28s 


Now OPEN, 
Private cottages with hotel board. Garage 
Booklet. GEO. W. WEEKS, Prop. 














[EWISe @ONGER 


Cooking 


Glass, 
Fireplace Furnishings, Etc. 


Refrigerators—™«= Lined, Glass Lined, Enameled Steel, Sanitary, Odorless and Dry. 
FORTY-FIFTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





HOUSEFURNISHING 


Largest and Best Equipped in the Country 
Best Quality Only 


Utensils of Every Kind ?::, 


itchen and Laundry Furniture, House Cleaning Materials, 


W AREROOMS 


Copper, Aluminum, Nickel and Enamel 
Moulds, Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners. 
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Soo-Nipi Park Lodge 


Favored hotel on beautiful Lake Sunapee; ever 
amusement, including superb golf links; ON IDEA 
TOUR; superior garage facilities. 





Especially attractive rates are being made for the 
early season, which will be inaugurated with the 
opening of the Lodge on June 15, under new man- 
agement. 


A few non-housekeeping Cottages for rent for the 
season. All information regarding rooms, accommo 
dations and cottages may be obtained from the New 
York office, 


LEWIS S. PARSON’S, at 1122 Broadway 
Winter Resort, The Hobkirk Inn, Camden, S. C. 











White Mountains 


BRETTON WOODS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
10,000 Acres of Vacation, Zens Surrounded by Mountain 


GOLF. The links this season will be under charge o: 
James Maockrell, professional of Palmetto Golf Stub, 
Aiken, 8. C. 

THE MOUNT PLEASANT, une i 

D. J, TRUDEAU, Mgr. | prea Get 
THE meee Wate Teer, ig Jul ce 
. KENNEY, Mgr. { Closes Oct. 21, 
meee | THERE Xe a, THE’ IDEAL TOUR. 

From New See - N. H. & H. 

From Boston—B. & M, R., 

Through trains to hotel grounds. 


N. Y. Office, 1180 Broadway. Tel., 4748 Mad. Sq. 


RUSSELL HOUSE 


In the White Mountains: North Woodstock, N.H. 











Table, service, drainage satisfactory. Telephone, Every, 
auto, garage, motor oil ri gasoline. Open all the 
year. Steam heat. RS. GEO. F. RUSSELL. 





VERMONT 


HISTORIC BENNINGTON 


One of the most healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The Walloomsac Inn. 140 year record. 
Suitable ~—* automobiles. Write for Booklet. 

LTER H. BERRY, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 


The Orange County Hotel 


Is among the green hills of Vermont. Beautiful scenery; 
lovely drives and walks. The hotel is supplied with pure 
milk and cream; vegetables and fruit in their season. 
Inquire of E. D. BARNES, Proprietor. 


Chelsea, Orange County, Vt. 


THE GLENWOOD 


IN THE PINES, LAKE BOMOSEEN, HYDEVILLE, VT. 


Under new management and thoroughly renovated. 
Rates $9 to $14. 











WILLIAM H. WYATT, Proprietor 


EAGLE INN 


ORWELL, VERMONT 





An ideal summer home, located on high ground, in 
the beautiful Lake Champlain Valley, near old Fort 
Ticonderoga. For people search of home comfort, 
rest, and a first-class table. Between the Adirondacks 
and the Green Mountains. Climate equable and dry. 

NO MOSQUITOES. NO HAY FEVER. 

Correspondence solicited. For information and booklet 

write the proprietor, 


F. B. KIMBALL, ‘‘Eagle Inn,”’ 
Orwell, Vermont. 


Reference by permission: Messrs. William Read & 
Sons, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











HILLSIDE INN, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 
Rates Moderate. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Every attraction. lllustrated Booklet. 
L. T. CLAWSON, Prop. 


White tiation 





N. H. 


GORHAM, 
MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


Enlarged to three times former capacity; 300 feet of 


piazza. Modern and up-to-date in every respect. 
modates 200; 50 rooms en suite, with bath. 
garage, accommodating 35 cars. 
routes from Portland. 


Accom- 
Automobile 
Booklets giving auto 


C. A. CHANDLER, Prop. 











sy YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 

Ladies going Boston without male escort find the 
Franklin Seeare = a delightfyl place to stop. A home 
hotel in the heart of Boston for young women, with a 
transient department. Safe, comfortable, convenient of 
access; reasonable. For particulars and prices address 

Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 








* *Tis by the seaside.’’—Winter’s Tale. 


OTUIT | SANTUIT 
APE 00D} HOUSE 


and COTTAGES 


Every recreation sony amusement. Bathing, rowing, sail- 
ing, golf, tennis, cycling, automobiling, riding, driving, 
fishing, dancing. Excellent table. Booblet. 

‘doid ‘SRM SANVE 





ATTLEBORO COTTAGE ©4%,,BLUFFs 


Open last week in June, closes September 3. Home 
cooking. Booklets. 





THE IDEAL 


SEASIDE 
RESORT 
2 pething ge Boating, 
Send for Sockiet. 
H. B. LOCKE, Mor. 
$3 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Fort Hill 2954, 
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Woodland Park 
HOTEL 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Boston’s select suburban family hotel. 
Trolleys pass grounds. Numerous trains. 


Cuisine of unvarying excellence. 
Open year round. Strictly first-class. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY T. MILLER, Prop. 











Terrace Gables 


Delightfully Situated on a high bluff overlooking Vine- 
yard Sound, at 


Falmouth Heights on Cap Cod 
NOW OPEN, 
Send for beautifully illustrated booklet. 
WEBSTER L. DRAPER, Prop., Falmouth, Mass. 


The Rockledge 


NAHANT, MASS. 
OPENED MAY 25. High-class family hotel. Booklets. 
A. C. ELLIS, Prop. 








Marblehead, Mass. 


Now open. 
Atlantic Coast, 
situated on 
with or without private bath. 


Finest harbor, greatest yachting center on 
THE LESLIE :* ° 
bor, rooms 
Address 
M. M. CHANDLER. 


HOTEL HIGHLAND 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


Is the best modern hotel in the city, with suites and 
single rooms, with or without private bathrooms. Good 
home cooking,.fine dining-room service. Five minutes’ 
walk to depot and same to beach. J. M. CUTTS, Mgr. 


HEATON HAL 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Will open June 15th 
Finest location in the Berkshire Hills. Golf, Tennis, 
Motoring, Charming Walks and Drives. 


. Music of Exceptional Merit. 
W. G. HAVILL,@Manager. 


GREENOCK INN 


LEE, MASS. 
H. C. SAVAGE, Proprietor 


In the heart of the Berkshires. First-class summer resort, 
with roo sleeping rooms, 30 private baths; broad veran- 
das; excellent cuisine; services up to date; furnished cot- 
tages to let. Write for booklet and rates. 








ad 
amie 








THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


“Among the Franklin Hills’ 

Desirable place for a summer vacation. Half he be- 
tween New York and the White Mountains on the direct 
route by train or automobile. Fireproof garage. Com- 
fort Without Extravagance. 


H. 8. STONE, Asst, ‘Manager 
The Wachusett Rest, ™%nc" 


NEAR MT. WACHUSETT. 
Finest Spot in Central Massachusetts. 
AN IDEAL HEALTH RESORT. 
1200 ft. elevation; modern conveniences; 140 acres border- 
ing on a beautiful lake. Special attention given to per- 
sons desiring rest and relaxation from social and business 
cares. Tel. Hubbardston 16-4. 


PRINCETON INN 


PRINCETON, MASS. Open June 29 
Reduced rates for June; 1130 ft. above sea level; pure, 
cool air and magnificent views; large rooms and good 
beds; special accommodations for auto parties; golf, ten- 
nis, bowling. H. C. BEAMAN (Formerly of Wachusett 

ouse). 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 
. NORTHERN BERKSHIRES 
WILLIAMSTOWN - - MASS 
The Village Beautiful. 
Season May 1st to November Ist. 


Electric Lights, Private Baths, Open Fireplaces, 
Heat, Golf Links, Tennis. 


Automobiling, Garage. 
Rates $17.50 to $30.00 a week. 
HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee. 


Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


IDLEWILD INN 


South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE isr 
Elevator, steam heat, modern improvements. 
ter supply of any hotel in New England. 











Steam 





Finest wa- 
Wawbecka 


Springs. : 
IDLEWILD FARM will supply vegetables, milk, etc. 
Special rates to families. 
Plumb & Clark, Prons. is*G. Treadway. Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOTEL PLIMPTON, **"¢4" 


Directly on the water; gas and electric lighting, elevator, 
steam laundry; suites with baths; water and cuisine un- 
surpassed. Booklet. JOHN C. KEBABIAN, Proprietor. 


THE NEW MATHEWSON 


OCEAN FRONT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. OPEN JUNE 22 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environment. Directly on motor car 
route from New York City to Boston. 
road all the way. 

The Finest Surf Bathing Promenade Veranda. Spark- 
in the world. Champion- ling Spring Water. Hot 
ship Pony Polo, Golf and | end Cold Sea Water Baths. 
Tennis, Motor Boating, Exquisite Music. rge 
Superb Fishing, Aeroplan- Solarium. Dancing every 
ing. Quarter Mile Fashion evening in grand ballroom. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS DELIGHTFUL. 

The most pular resort on the Atlantic Coast, and 

justly so, as Nature here presents a perfect combination 


of seashore and country. 
S. W. & E. I. MATHEWSON, 
Proprietors and Managers. 
Handsome Illustrated Booklet on request. 











New macadam 











For other Hotels, see Page X 
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JUST READY 
116 Pages 5%x8 Cloth NET $1.00 


PRIMER OF 
Scientific Management 


- By FRANK B. GILBRETH 


Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Author of “Motion Study, A Method for 
Increasing the Efficiency of the Workman.” 


With and Introduction by 
LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, Esq. 


HIS book contains the answers in plain, simple 

language to many hundreds of questions that 

were asked the publishers of the “American 
Magazine” by intelligent business men who had read 
the articles on “The Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment,” by Frederick W. Taylor, that were published 
in the magazine last year. All are pertinent questions 
that would naturally suggest themselves to anyone 
studying scientific management, and each question is 
answered very fully in as much space as it requires. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
25 Park Place . New York 





Nervousness And 
Exhaustion 


When weary and languid, when the energies 
flag and you are completely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so refreshing and invigor- 
ating as 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the relief 
of depression that accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness and to strengthen and clear the 
brain that has become tired and confused by 
overwork or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 




















% Per Year 


There is No Good Reason Why You 
Should Accept Less Earnings on Your 
Investments than this Company Pays. 

We have paid our depositors 5% a 
year every year for the past nineteen 
years, these profits amounting now to 
more than One Million Dollars. 

Safety? Our Company is under the 
supervision of the New York Banking 
Department and its assets now exceed 
$2,500,000. Its record as a public Sav- 
ings Institution is open to all. 

Your funds in our care are safe- 
guarded by the best known security— 
selected mortgages on New York and 
suburban real estate. 

Many of our patrons do business 
with us by mail, and we invite you to 
do likewise. Practically speaking, you 
are as near to us as to your nearest 
mail box. 

Deposit any time, withdraw any time 
desired on short notice, receive fuli 
earnings for all of the time. 


Write for Booklet. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
19 Times Bldg., 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 


‘ 
on eae 


HOTEL 
MARION 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 




















Beautifully located on West shore. Large, bright, 
airy rooms with or without private baths. Charming 
walks and drives. All steamers land directly in front 
of Hotel. Adjoins the new Lake George Country 
Club. Unsurpassed facilities for fishing, ‘boating, sail- 
ing, etc. Tournaments in golf and tennis, also regat- 
tas during season. Livery, Garage. Daily trips by 
automobile to Bolton, Lake George and Glens Falls. 
Desirable cottages for rent. Three of the most beauti- 
ful cottage sites on the lake for sale. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 
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Survey of the World 


The Republican Na- 
tional Committee com- 
pleted its contest hear- 
ings Saturday night. Of thie 254 seats 
affected, 235 had been given to delegates 
regarded,as supporters of Mr. Taft, and 
19 to Roosevelt claimants. The Taft 
manager claimed 590 votes on the first 
ballot; others gave Mr. Taft 565, or 25 
more than a majority. On the other 
hand, a majority was claimed by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends. A large majority 
of the committee’s decisions had been 
made by unanimous vote. On Sunday 
it hécame known that several men 
counted for Taft had gone over to Roose- 
velt, and that others intended to vote for 
Justice Hughes or Robert T. Lincoln. 
The most prominent delegate who an- 
nounced his purpose to vote for Roose- 
velt was Timothy L. Woodruff, of 
3rooklyn. But at least 67 of the New 
York delegates had agreed to stand by 
Taft. The latter’s loss on Sunday is said 
to have been 19. The Roosevelt man- 
agers asserted that they would gain 40 
more. It was admitted that Taft cou!d 
have but very few in excess of a major- 
ity, and that the balance of power might 
be held by La Follette’s 36. At the 
beginning of last week a committee 
seated Indiana’s four Taft delegates at 
large and all of that State’s contested 
Taft district delegates (2 excepted) by 
unanimous vote. The vote in favor of 
the two excepted Taft men was 36 to 14. 
This unanimous decision excited much 
comment because of Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
peated assertion that the Taft delegates 
in question represented nothing but bare- 
faced fraud which Mr. Taft hd ap- 
proved and encouraged. On the 11th.” 
the first of the committee’s decis‘ons in 
favor of 2 Roosevelt contestant was 


National Politics 


made. It related to a Kentucky seat. 
Mr. Roosevelt published a long state- 
ment, hostile to the committee and the 
Taft leaders. On the 12th it began to 
be said that Mr. Roosevelt would go 
to Chicago. Some days earlier he had 
said that he did not intend to visit the 
convention, but might do so if it should 
be necessary: The committee had then 
decided one case in his favor and 140 in 
favor of the President. On this day a 
new kind of bolt was promised by Wil- 
liam Flinn of Pittsburgh. If Taft should 
be nominated, he said, it would be by 
means of a “stolen roll” of delegates, and 
the Presidential electors of Pennsylvania 
would vote in the Electoral College for 
Roosevelt. The State’s Republican con- 
vention was in recess, and could be called 
into session, if necessary. But the 
electors had been chosen, and 30 of the 
38 were Roosevelt men. “It wouldn't 
be a bolt,” he continued, “for we should 
be the regulars. It might cost the Presi- 
dency, but it would help us to elect our 
Congressmen.” Governor Glasscock, of 
West Virginia, said similar action would 
be taken in his State. Mr. McKinley, 
who has charge of the Taft canvass, as- 
serted that men high in the councils of 
the Roosevelt camp were planning des- 
perate measures, which included attempts 
to bribe delegates. Seven weeks ago, he 
added, money had been sent to two Taft 
instructed delegates by a well-known 
Roosevelt leader. There was a well-de- 
fined effort, he said, to buy the nomina- 
tion for Roosevelt. There were some 
bitter. controversies at the comimittee 
hearings. A letter was read in which 
Governor Johnson, of California, de- 
clined to appear and testify. “TI will not,” 
he wrote, “submit to a trial of the title 
of property by the thief who steals it.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt published another state- 
ment, saying the majority of the commit- 
tee were bolters and were wrecking the 
party. In the Missouri cases there was 
a compromise, the result of which was 
that the Roosevelt men got a majority 
of the delegation. Plans had b-en made 
for a Roosevelt mass meeting, to be held 
on Friday evening, but the meeting was 
postponed when it became known that 
the ex-President was going to Chicago. 
He arrived Saturday afternoon. Near 
Tarrytown, N. Y., his train narrowly es- 
caped a bad accident, the locomotive 
striking a large boulder which boys had 
rolled from a cliff. “It is a fight against 
theft,” said he, after h’s arrival, “and the 
thieves will not win.” Charles Banks, 
a Mississippi negro delegate, sent a long 
letter to Manager McKinley, returning 
$800 which had been given to him for 
expenses. It appeared that it had been 
the custom of the national committee to 
pay the expenses of many Southern dele- 
gates, and that this money had been given 
to him, with $200 more, for distribution 
among his associates. Justice Hughes, 
passing through New York, caused the 
publication of a statement that he was 
entirely out of politics and would not 
permit the use of his name under any 


WILLIAM BARNES, JR., OF ALBANY 

The leader of the New York Republican organization 
and one of the Taft leaders in the convention 
fight 
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SENATOR JOSEPH M. DIXON 
The manager of the Roosevelt movement is United 
States Senator from Montana 


circumstances. This, it was addcd, must 
be regarded as final. Mr. Taft said, in 
a telegram to Secretary Hilles, at Chi- 
cago: 


“The report that I am in any way consid- 
er-ng the possibility of a compromise candi- 
date is wholly unfounded, and you are au- 


thorized to deny it emphatically. With con- 
fidence I await the judgment of the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. McKinley said that Mr. Roosevelt 
had come ‘to save the day for himself, 
but would fail. William Barnes, Jr., the 
New York chairman, remarked that the 
ex-President’s action was undignified 
and would be useless. Mr. Roosevelt, 
he continued, was “under the influence 
of a delusion that the people whose 
voices he fancies he hears are calling 
him to overturn all order. It is a sad 
and humiliating spectacle.” On the 17th, 
the Taft managers published an affidavit 
in which F. H. Cook, delegate from 
Vidalia, La., where he is pastor of the 
Zion Baptist Church and editor of a 
newspaper, asserted that on the 13th a 
man saying he was Mr. Thompson, of 
Colorado, had offered him $1,000, hold- 
ing Out the money, if he would desert 
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Taft and vote for Roosevelt. There 
will be only a few contests affecting 
delegates to the Democratic convention. 
It is said that Senator O’Gorman will be 
made director of the campaign. Some 
are talking of a Bryan and O’Gorman 
ticket.. The votes of Colorado will be 
cast for Speaker Clark by Mrs. A. R. 
Pilzer, his sister-in-law, a regularly elect- 
ed delegate from that State. 


Very little will be done by 
Congress Congress in the coming three 

weeks, because of the political 
conventions. There will be successive 
adjournment for periods of three days 
each, and only routine business will be 
considered in the intervening short ses- 
sions.—-—The Senate, by a vote of 27 to 
24, in which party lines were broken, 
concurred with the House in the army 
bill amendment which virtually legislates 
General Wood out of the office of Chief 
of Staff. This amendment would also 
exclude General Funston and Colonel 
Goethals from that office. The Senate 
has also concurred with the House in 


WILLIAM FLINN, OF PITTSBURGH 
Formerly a member of th> 
ator 
leading representative of Mr. Roosevelt in 
sylvania. 
request to work in his interests. 


Penn-ylvania Senate; Sen 
Penrose’s successor as State leader, and a 
Penn 
He went to Chicago at Mr. Roosevelt's 


WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, OF OHIO 
The manager of the Taft pre-convention campaign is 
a member of the House of Representatives from 
Mr. Taft’s own State 


undertaking to abolish the Commerce 
Court by withholding an appropriation 
for it. It is said that the President will 
veto this bili, and that he is inclined to 
veto the one aimed at General Wood. 
——The House has directed that a com- 
mittee shall investigate, at Seattle and 
elsewhere, the charges against Judge 
Hanford.—In the House, the Senate’s 
amendment to the Metal Tariff bill, re- 
pealing the Canadian reciprocity act and 
imposing a general duty on print paper, 
was rejected. Because the Senate in- 
sisted, there is a deadlock. 


When the railroads east 
of Chicago agreed with 
their engineers that the 
wage controversy between them should 
be .settled by arbitration, each side ap- 
pointed an arbitrator, and five more were 
to be selected. These have been named 
by Chief Justice White, Comm‘ssioner 
Neill and Judge Knapp. The full board 
is as follows: 


Labor 
Controversies 


Oscar Straus, formerly Secretary of Com 
meree and Labor; Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the American Review of Reviews; Otto 
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Eidlitz, formerly chairman of the New York 
Building Trades Employers’ Association; 
Frederick N. Judson, lawyer, of St. Louis; 
Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company; P. H. Morrissey, formerly 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainnien. 

Messrs. Willard and Morrissey were the 
original members. Fifty railroads and 
25,000 engineers are directly inter- 
ested——-In Perth Amboy, N. J., last 
week, nearly 5,000 employees were on 
strike. At the beginning there were 
only 1,000, but the number rapidly in- 
creased. The underground cable works, 
and the plants of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, the Barber As- 
phalt Company and other corporations 
were affected. Higher wages were de- 
manded, There were almost continuous 
riots around the factories. Many spe- 
cial officers aided the police. On the 
12th several persons were shot, but not 
fatally injured. On the night of the 14th 
two strikers were killed, two were 
mortally wounded, and seven young men 
not connected with the dispute got bullets 
in their legs because they crossed a dead 
line marked by the police. 


The Panama bill recent- 
ly passed by the House 
permits American ships 
engaged in the coastwise trade to pass 
thru the canal without paying tolls. By 
a close vote the Senate committee has 
reported this bill favorably, adding a 
provision giving free passage also to 
American ships engaged in foreign trade, 
if their owners agree to place them at 
the service of our Government in time 
of war. Many Senators hold that such 
exemption would be a violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. That part of 
the House bill which excludes ships 
owned by railroad companies, if the 
ships ply on routes which are naturally 
in competition with the railroad lines, 
has been changed by the Senate commit- 
tee, which admits ships so owned, if 
their coastwise business is only incidental 
to traffic with foreign ports. This would 
be favorable to the Pacific Mail line —— 
The revolutionists in Santo Domingo 
have not been subdued. There was fight- 
ing last week ‘n the northern provinces. 
Congress has passed an immigration bill 


Panama Canal 
Tolls 
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providing that only white persons shall 
be entitled to admission as settlers, altho 
others may come in if. they obtain per- 
mission from the Government. It ap- 
pears that Frederick P. Shaw, the New 
York lawyer recently killed in Honduras, 
was shot by C. B. Van Sickler, an Amer- 
ican formerly of St. Louis, whom Shaw 
sought to evict from a plantation owned 
by the company in whose interest he was 
sent to that country. 


Volcanoes Active 
in Alaska 


Beginning on the 6th 
the volcano of Mt. 
Katmai in Southwest- 
ern Alaska was in violent eruption for 
three days, and great quantities of ashes, 
sand and pumice stone were thrown from 
it. At the same time the volcanoes of 
Mt. Iliamna and Mt. Redoubt were act- 
ive. Katmai had been regarded as ex- 
tinct. On Kadiak Island,- where the 
ashes were a foot deep, all the crops were 
destroyed and all water supplies were 
poisoned. The fish in the sea were 
killed. All the inhabitants of the old 
town of St. Paul, on this island, about 
500, were taken on board the revenue 


cutter “Manning” and carried away. 
They suffered from poisonous gases in 
the air, as did those on board other ships 


in Alaskan waters. When rain came, a 
mixture of it with the ashes in the air 
formed sulphuric acid, which burned the 
faces and hands which it touched. The 
ashes fell even at Dawson, 600 miles 
from Katmai, and the acid was found in 
the air as-far south as Puget Sound. No 
lives were lost on Kadiak, but it is re- 
ported that not less than 200 persons 
were killed in villages on the mainland, 
near the volcano. Revenue cutters were 
promptly ordered northward, and Presi- 
dent Taft asked Congress to appropriate 
$100,000 for the relief of the destitute. 

In Costa Rica, last week, an earth- 
quake destroved the village of Naranjo. 
In Mexico, on the 1ith, the volcano oi 
Colima was active, and twenty-seven per- 
sons were killed by earthquakes .in the 
States of Colima and Jalisco. 


The Situation At the end of-last week 
in Cube there were indications 
that the Cuban Govern- 

ment was slowly but surely putting down 
the negro rebellion, but at the beginning 
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of the present week there were signs that 
intervention might be required. Presi- 
dent Gomez has continually insisted that 
the revolt has been exaggerated by the 
press. This is the assertion of Speaker 
Ferrara, who is in Washington as the 
representative of Gomez. On the roth 
he addrest the House during a recess, 
saying the revolt would soon be sup- 
prest, that his Government needed no 
help, and that he hoped there would be 
no intervention. To Gomez he cabled 
the assurances of Secretary Knox that 
intervention was not contemplated, but 
when reports, apparently official, were 
published in Havana, to the effect that 
our warships would soon be withdrawn, 
Mr. Knox asked Minister Beaupre to say 
to the press that statements as to our 
Government’s policy must not be accept- 
ed unless they came from the Minister 
or from our State Department. Some 
suggested that General Wood should be 
sent to Cuba as a conciliator. The Gov- 
ernment there let it be known that he 
would not be welcomed if he should 
come with authority to make terms for a 
settlement of the controversy. Gomez 
undertook to suppress the rebellion in 
ten days. During the week there were 
several small engagements. In one, at 
Daiquiri, two rebel leaders were killed; 
in another, near El Cobre, the rebels lost 
10 men. At Jarahueca, where Estenoz 
was in command, the Government was 
victorious and 14 rebels were slain. It 
was said that Estenoz was among them, 
that General Lecoste, another rebel chief, 
had been taken prisoner, and that General 
Ivonet and his men were surrounded and 
could not escape. But General Monte- 
agudo’s policy dd not seem to be suffi- 
ciently aggressive, and he was criticised 
for extending to the 22d the period dur- 
ing which the rebels might lay down 
their arms and be pardoned. There was 
no further disturbance in or near Ha- 
vana. In that city, it is said, more than 
one thousand suspected negroes have 
been placed in prison. Altho Estenoz 
had been defeated, he sent a letter to the 
mayor of Guantanamo, promising to 
burn that town, and an extraordinary 
proclamation was issued by General 
Andomarchi, “commander of the second 
brigade,” who warned all foreigners in 
the vicinity of El Cobre to abandon their 
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homes within twenty-four hours. If 
they should not go, he added, he would 
hang them. He also asked foreign con- 
suls to tell him what to do with the aban- 
doned property, saying that in the ab- 
sence of instructions he would burn it. 
The residents, many of them French, 
fled from their plantations. Monteagudo 
asserted that he could protect them, but 
his course had not inspired confidence. 


There was no battle last 
week between the Fed- 
eral army and Orozco’s 
men. Huerta was repairing twenty-two 
railroad bridges, and was still 90 miles 
south of Chihuahua. At Pearson, about 
200 miles south of the boundary, the 
rebels killed 20 Federal soldiers in an 
engagement and hanged 18 prisoners to 
trees. They captured the town, but soon 
retired, allowing the Federals to occupy 
it again. There were rumors of a battle 
at El Valle, in the heart of the Mormon 
colony, and it was said that about 75 
had been killed on each side. At Pedra- 
cena, southwest of Torreon, a rebel force 
was attacked and beaten; 70 rebels were 
killed and the Federals captured cannon 
and ammunition. Argumedo, the rebel 
leader, was wounded. Huerta appears 
to have safeguarded the line of commu- 
nication with his base. General Campa, 
who vainly sought to cut this line, re- 
turned to Chihuahua. He was then or- 
dered to attack a Federal force at a 
point northwest of that city. He went 
to the front, and then came back to 
argue with Orozco, who put him in jail 
for insubordination. When the assem- 
bling of many rebels at Juarez indicated 
that there might be a battle at that place, 
the American commander sent warning 
that shots must not cross the line, as they 
did last year, when several residents of 
El Paso were killed. General Orozco’s 
father repl’ed that if our Government 
should continue to permit the shipment 
of ammunition to the Federal army he 
could not be responsible for the acts of 
the rebel soldiers. It is said that Oroz- 
co’s agents are trying to negotiate in 
Canada the loan of $2,500,000 author- 
ized by the Chihuahua Legislature. Ma- 
dero says that a Mexican State has no 
power to borrow abroad, and that such 
bonds would have no legal standing. 


Mexico’s 
Revolutionists 
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Lord Kitchener’s first re- 
British Affairs port as British Diplo- 

matic Agent in Egypt 
has been published by the Foreign Office. 
It comments upon the effort made by 
“some of the more irresponsible” native 
newspapers to make capital out of the 
Italian invasion of Tripoli, and praises 
the self restraint of fellow Mohamme- 
dans in Egypt and their. good work in 
“the equipment and despatch of Red 
Crescent hospitals.” Lord Kitchener 
notes Egypt’s dependence, for future de- 
velopment, upon improved conditions of 
agriculture, and the work of “the newly 
formed Agricultural Department of Gov- 
ernment.”” He says that nothing more 
remarkable in the social history of Egypt 
has occurred in twelve years than the 
growth of opinion among all classes of 
natives in favor of the education of their 
women.———Lord Loreburn’s resignation 
as Lord High Chancellor and Lord Hal- 
dane’s acceptance of his post were ar- 
ranged by wireless while the British 
premier was cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean. J. R. Seely, formerly parlia- 


mentary secretary to the Colonial Office, 
has been appointed Secretary of War to 


succeed Viscount Haldane. The change 
is said to presage a change in England’s 
military -policy.——A _ suffraget as- 
saulted Mr. Asquith while he was re- 
ceiving guests at the India Office on June 
14. She tried to tear the epaulets from 
his official uniform. Two other suffrag- 
ists, one a young man, attacked the pre- 
mier. the same evening. The Woman’s 
Social and Political Union gives out an 
account of the affair which differs from 
that of the newspapers and charge; 
rough treatment of the first manifestant. 
——Home Secretary McKenna has 
modified the sentere’s of Mrs. Pankhurst 
and the Pethick Lawrences in transfer- 
ring them to the category of first class 
misdemeanants. This will give them the 
privileges allowed to political prisoners. 
A campaign of window smashing was 
opened at Dublin on June 13, and eight 
[rish militants were brought before the 
police magistrate. They hid shattercd 
forty-two windows in government build- 
ings.——Sylvia Pankhurst and other suf- 
frage agitators were heckled by Oxford 
students when they made cart-tail 
speeches in the university town on June 
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14. “We want Christobel!” the students 
cried—and eventually put the speakers to 
flight. 


On June. 10 a. general 
strike order was is- 
sued by the Transport 
Workers of the United Kingdom. This 
was in consequence of the failure of 
London shipowners to accept Govern- 
ment proposals for ending the Port of 
London strike. The immediate response 
disappointed union leaders, tho Amer- 
icans who desired to cross the Channel 
or to return to their homes on the steam- 
ships “Majestic,” “Minnetonka” - and 
“St. Paul” from Southampton were pre- 
vented from carrying out their plans. 
Bristol and Swansea were said to be tied 
up at first; but everywhere the strike 
weakened or collapsed as time passed. 
The Transport Workers seemed not to 
have had the resources for any sustained 
abstention from work, and by the end 
of the week many of them suffered from 
hunger. A parade by the wives, mothers 
and children of strikers was to have 
taken place on June 15 in London, but 
the paraders could cover only a part of 
the route, collecting contributions as 
they went. It is said that the general 
strike order was heeded by not more 
than 15,000 of the 200,000 transport 
workers of England. Ben Tillett, a 
labor leader, urged the immediate organ- 
ization of a strikers’ “police force,” 
2,000 strong. In the meantime the 
strike of the crew of the “France,” the 
newest and largest ship of the French 
line, prevented that ship’s sailing from 
Havre for New York, and the strike 
spread to the “Provence,” of the same 
line, which sailed, however, on June 15, 
manned by bluejackets from Lorient 
and Brest. The strike leaders were dis- 
gusted at this Government assistance to 
the steamship line. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Seamen’s Union announced 
at Havre on June 16 that action would 
be taken to demonstrate the solidarity of 
the strikers, and this will, it is said, take 
the form of a national strike of seamen 
and dockers, extending over twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours. The Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique (the only line 
affected by the strike at Havre) states 
that all possible concessions have been 


Maritime Strikes 
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inade and that there is nothing to arbi- 
trate———-A general strike was inaugu- 
rated at Palermo, on June 12, as a pro- 
test against the low maritime conven- 
tions, which, it is said, hurt the interests 
of this Sicilian port. There was great 
disorder in the streets. 


Great Britain, in agree- 
ment with France, will 
accept with slight mod ‘fiza- 
tions the Spanish note regarding the 
Werga Valley question in Morocco: one 
of the points at issue between the French 
and Spanish in Africa, The first step to- 
ward settling them were taken miore 
than a year ago, but the disagreement 
concerning the railway question has not 
yet been adjusted. Mulai Hafid, the Sul- 
tan, accompanied by M. Regnault, and a 
strong escort, left Fez on June 7 for 
Rabat. It was expected that he would 
journey to France: altho this is probably 
displeasing to his French supporters, and 
outrages the feelings of his subjects. 


In Morocco 


The Turks and On June 12, according 


to varying reports, a bat- 
tle was won by Turks 
(and their Arab allies) and by the Ital- 
ians, at Homs (Khoms), Tripoli. The 
Turkish report represented the Italians 
as having suffered heavy loss in a seven- 
hour engagement, and as having left be- 
hind them cannon, rifles, ammunition 
and stores. The Italians give the date 
of the engagement as June 11, and 
report the Turkish loss as 431 killed, 
against 31 Italians. Despatches received 
at Rome June 11 stated that the Moslem 
garrison of the Island of Lemnos, in the 
7Egean, capitulated upon the arrival of 
an Italian fleet. It is reported from 
Rome that the Government is about to 
adopt stringent measures aga‘nst the 
religious houses. This surprises the 
Church, which has supported the war 
with Turkey most enthusiastically. 

Constantinople had its fourth great fire 
within a little more than two years on 
June 3, when a great part of Stamboul, 
the quarter of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion, was destroyed. Soldiers did the 
most efficient fire fighting. Looting is 
always a costly feature of these recur- 
rent conflagrations, due in part to the 


the Italians 
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use of flimsy building materials and in 
part to the inadequacy of the fire depart- 
ment’s equipment. Turkish news- 
papers warn the Greeks inhabiting Turk- 
ish possessions not to be too friendly to 
Italian troops. They warn against a 
repetition of the incident at Rhodes last 
month, when the Greeks strewed flowers 
in the path of the invaders. 


On June 10 King George 
Foreign Notes of Greece reached Ath- 

ens. from Copenhagen, 
where he attended the funeral of King 
Frederick, his brother. It is said that 
King George wil! abdicate in favor of the 
Crown Prince in 1913. His reign will 
have been half a century. On June 
10. Herr Hirth won the 427-mile 
air race from Johannisthal, Germany, 
to Vienna. Fully 300,000 persons 
saw the aviator make his start. Eight 
machines entered the contest. There 
were numerous accidents. According 
to dispatches received at Hong Kong 
horrible brutalities are being perpetrated 
in various cities in China. Executions 
are taking place daily at Wu-Chow, 
where men are being shot on the slight- 
est pretext. Government troops fire vol- 
leys at them from a distance of only five 
yards, and blow them to pieces. Frag- 
ments of their bodies are then scattered 
over the streets, where they are left for 
pigs and dogs to devour. Secret meet- 
ings have been held by citizens of Wu- 
Chow to plan vengeance on officials car- 
rying out the executions. A force of 
1,000 soldiers is stationed in the city, but 
piracy is rife. The city of Tsinan, in the 
province of Shantung, was on June 14 in 
the hands of 2,000 mutinous bannermen. 
The Governor took refuge in the Catho- 
lic mission, and the town was the scene 
of burning, shooting and looting. 
The Chinese Premier, Tang Shao-yi, 
suddenly departed from Peking on June 
15, taking a train for Tien-tsin. The 
evening before there was rioting among 
the soldiers outside the capital. No ex- 
planation of the Prime Minister’s move 
is offered by his Government. The 
situation at Canton is grave. There is 
continued street fighting. Nine foreign 
gunboats lie at anchor off the foreign 
quarter. Government notes are worth 
only 70 per cent. of their face value. 





Addition Without Division—Revolution 
BY WALTER WIGDIL 


{The author of this article is an American who has lived three years in Cuba, and who 
is thoroly familiar with present conditions.—Eprtor. j 


HI Cubans as a mass are not edu- 
tT cated—many of them cannot even 
read or write—but they have 
solved their greatest mathematical prob- 
lem of the day; i. e., addition without 
division = revolution. 

Any government, the foundation of 
which is graft, topples over upon the 
question of division, which is particularly 
true in Cuba. The present so-called 
“negro revolution” is an attempt to make 
division equal to addi- 


ganized, badly armed and will not fight. 
Theirs will be a bushwhacking, guerrilla 
warfare, with the torch, looting, and the 
violation of defenseless white women 
and children as their weapons, to extort 
money from the foreign business inter- 
ests, until Gomez has been driven into a 
corner (with intervention to protect for- 
eign interests forcing him), so that he 
must treat with the revolutionists and 
either win over their leaders and induce 
them to sell out their 





tion—to adjust the 
division to the satis- 
faction of the blacks. 
They, with the mulat- 
toes, are about 75 per 
cent. of the voters 
and only receive a 
very small proportion 
of the perquisites of a 
government the alpha 
and omega of whose 
acts are graft, graft 
graft. 
President José Mi- 
guel Gomez, during 
his campaign prior to 
election, promised the 
negroes everything 
and anything to get 
their votes, but after 
election he either for- 





compatriots (which is 
not unlikely, as it is 
every man for him- 
self), or recognize the 
negro party, thereby 
turning Cuba into a 
black republic and 
creating a condition 
far worse than, pre- 
vails today. 

The Gomez regime 
was built upon the 
ashes of revolution. 
The cornerstone of 
the structure of gov- 
ernment was taken 
directly from the ex- 
ample set by the 
administrators of the 
second American in- 
tervention, and the 








got or was unable to 
fulfil his promises. 
The result is that today, six months be- 
fore the next Presidential election, the 
blacks are going to adjust“their diffi- 
culties to suit themselves, or there will 
be no Cuban Republic. 

The present crisis has developed many 
complications, and any adjustment will 
of necessity have to deal with many 
questions that only have indirect bearing 
upon the present revolt against President 
Gomez. 

The revolution in itself. is not a serious 
matter. The number of the revolution- 
ists is fairly large, but they are unor- 


PRESIDENT GOMEZ 


crime of Cuba—her 
condition today is a 
crime—is directly traceable to the United 
States Government. 

Tomas Estrada Palma, first President 
of Cuba, served one complete term and 
was re-elected for another term, without 
any opposition, his opponent withdraw- 
ing from the race prior to election day, 
before ‘his administration was over- 
thrown by political malcontents, mainly 
because the doors to the Government 
treasury were so well guarded that nei- 
ther Palma’s friends or foes could loot 
the vaults. 

Palma was driven from Cuba during 
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the time Spain governed the island, and 
for many years he was a public school 
teacher in the United States. He had 
our ideas of government and economies, 
and, as a true Cuban patriot, he ruled 
with a fist of mail, keeping the rab- 
ble well in hand. His Government ap- 
pointees were from among his able coun- 
trymen—so few in number—who would 
see Cuba developed into a strong little 
nation. 

This did not suit the politicians; they 
were not making a “good thing” of the 
Government. There were no “pickings.” 
These malcontents, headed by General 
“Pino” Guerra, began a guerrilla war- 
fare, applied the torch, and made a dis- 
turbance loud enough to attract the 
attention of our State Department, at 
Washington, causing American troops to 
be sent for a second time to the island. 
William H. Taft, then Secretary of War, 
visited Cuba to assist in. adjusting the 
trouble. 

“resident Palma, with true open- 
minded patriotism, resigned, stating that 
he would not fight his countrymen, and 
that if his election was tainted with 


fraud, as charged by the revolutionists, 
his conscience would not permit him to 


hold the office. Therefore he turned the 
reins of government over to the Amer- 
ican intervention, and Secretary Taft, as 
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the direct representative of the United 
States, caused another election to be held 
and turned the government over to the 
rebels, thereby creating a precedent for 
the reign of the torch, riot and looting of 
private property, which precedent the 
negro revolutionist of today is following. 

General “Pino” Guerra was rewarded 
for his part in the insurrection by being 
made commander-in-chief of the Cuban ° 
army. It was this adjustment that put 
Gomez in power, backed, of coursé, by 
the votes of the malcontents of the 
Palma administration. The revolution- 
ists of today hope, by forcing American 
intervention for a third time, that Presi- 
dent Taft, the adjuster of the former re- 
volt, will do as much for the negroes as 
he did for Gomez. 

During the period of the other revolu- 
tion the insurgents, most of whom were 
negroes, imprest all the horses that they 
could find, riding was so much easier 
than walking, and in case of necessity 
they could get away so much faster; but 
at the close of the period of strife each 
insurgent claimed ownership to his horse 
(or anything else of value he had been 
able to steal’) and refused to recognize 
the rightful owner. This led to much 
wrangling and many bitter controversies. 
Secretary of War Taft upheld the theory 
of “possession is nine points of the law,” 














Uncie Sam: 








I have come to investigate; I believe I have cause enough, 


Cupan: Welcome to the land of the goats (grafters).—Politica Comica, 
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and ruled that if the disputant could 
prove ownership to the horse, he could 
demand—not the horse—but $50 from 
the Cuban Government, while the horse 
should remain the property of the man 
who had been able to steal it. 

The second American intervention was 
under the charge of Governor Magoon 
and Frank Steinhart. ‘The latter was at 
‘one time the representative of the Amer- 
ican Government in Cuba, but upon this 
occasion he was in the volunteer army, 
and his private office was in front of that 
of Governor Magoon. He was the watch 
dog of the administration, and was then 
called and is now always referred to as 
the “man behind the throne.” 

When the Magoon-Steinhart combina- 
tion assumed charge of affairs there was 
a surplus of $23,000,000 in the treasury 
and no indebtedness, but when the inter- 
vention closed, in about eighteen months, 
the surplus was:little more than $1,000,- 
ooo and they had created a bonded in- 
debtedness of over $50,000,000, Besides, 
this Steinhart- Magoon (please note the 
change in position of the names) owned 
the trolley franchise for the city of 
Havana. : 

At the time of and prior to the second 
intervention, all classes in Cuba looked 
with favor upon annexation. The Amer- 
icans as a class were loved and respected 
and the United States Government could 
have done anything that it wished with 
Cuba or her people, and they would have 
been satisfied ; but, owing to the failures 
of this intervention, the sentiment has 
changed, until today America and Amer- 
icans are in disrepute with the best ele- 
ment of the people, unfortunately with 
just cause. 

Nothing shows the Cuban’s lack of 
love for us better than the resolution 
introduced in Congress, not many 
months ago. It prohibited the study of 
the English language in the public 
schools and called for the dismissal of 
the American teachers of English. It 
wasn’t passed; not for a lack of votes, 
mind you, but because Congress ad- 
journed before any definite action could 
be taken. . 

Following in the footsteps of the 
Magoon-Steinhart administration, after 
the withdrawal of the troops, crafty 
Americans, the “hangers-on” of the 
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army of intervention, by combining with 
scheming native politicians, headed by a 
President who has his price, have suc- 
ceeded in bankrupting Cuba. They have 
looted the national treasury, sold or 
pawned the natural resources of the 
country’s wealth, increased taxation to 
the breaking point, loaded the country 
with debts, because the revenues for the 
legitimate cost of government have been 
diverted into private channels. President 
Gomez himself is accused of having 
amassed a private fortune, the figures of 
which run into millions, in the three 
years he has held office. 

Graft and misrule spell Cuba’s ruin. 
Discord and strife are rife among all 
parties. It is the foreigner who devel- 
ops the wealth and resources of the 
country, who furnishes the money for 
the treasury, while the native, who does 
not belong to the Government clique and 
therefore cannot get to the cash box, 
spends all of his time plotting to over- 
throw the Government, hoping to secure 
some of the big emoluments of office 
under some new regime. 

In the name of humanity, the United 
States gave freedom to the Cubans, but 
did not carry the work far enough. No 
stable form of government was given 
them, neither did the United States re- 
serve the right, or at least is not enforc- 
ing the right, to maintain a government 
that would protect the foreign business 
interests. If such a right is to be assert- 
ed now it will be thru armed interven- 
tion. As the vultures follow in the wake 
of an army, so have the human vultures 
perched themselves on the carcass of 
Cuba. She is now having her reign of 
the “carpet baggers.” A few—a very 
few—instances will only be necessary to 
depict this condition, 

Steinhart feathered his nest while 
“office boy” for Governor Magoon; he 
owns the trolley franchise for the city 
of Havana. Gomez started his career of 
concession-selling within three months 
after taking his oath of office, by selling 
to Americans the perpetual franchise for 
the telephone systems thruout the entire 
island. Foreign railroad interests in- 
duced the Government to trade the last 
piece of public land fronting on the 
Havana harbor for another piece of 
ground in the heart of the city and less 
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than one-quarter the size, thereby caus- 
ing the city to lose several millions by 
this deal. 

The latest and most barefaced transac- 
tion of the entire regime is the port bill. 
This act has levied an additional tax of 
70 cents a ton on all American imports 
and 88 cents a ton on all foreign imports, 
save only the import of coal, the tax on 
which is 10 cents a ton. The bill further 
provided that this tax is to be collected 
for a period of thirty years. The aver- 
age import per year will yield an income, 
from this new tax, of $1,200,000, and 
$36,000,000 is the estimated return in 
the thirty years, but if the imports in- 
crease the returns will be larger. 

This money is to be paid to the Ports 
Improvement Company, owned and con- 
trolled by Americans. The company, 
under the terms of their concession, 
agrees to make certain river and harbor 
improvements, the actual work of which 
has been sublet to another American 
firm, which is doing the work very 
profitably for less than $15,000,000, The 
Ports Improvement Company is to be 
paid over $20,000,000 to watch the other 
fellow do the work! 

It is his acts of this kind, together 
with his bankrupting the country, and 
his lack of faith with the masses of his 
supporters, that have caused President 
Gomez to be placed in the very trying 
position he occupies today. He has the 
confidence of no one, not even those with 
whom he has been sharing the loot of the 
country. They know that he will sell 
them out to the highest bidder, even as 
he will sacrifice Cuba, if it is to his inter- 
est to do so, in the settlement that may be 
effected w‘th the negro revolutionists. 

Gomez has found the Presidency such 
a bonanza, far better than any “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford,” that he will yield 
the office to another with great reluc- 
tance. This introduces another feature 
of the present revolt. Should Gomez, by 
any twist or turn, pacify or buy off the 
insurgent leaders and restore a sem- 
blance of a government, he can then 
pose as the “savior of his country.” the 
“one strong man” who prevented Amer- 
ican intervention. A twist of this kind, 
owing to the unpopularity of Americans, 
will insure the re-election of Gomez. 

The American press devotes much 


space to talk of annexation, but there is 
no sentiment of this kind among the 
Cubans. Should the United States de- 
cide upon such a step they will have to 
submit, as a child yields to a bully; but 
in such a case Uncle Sam may expect to 
have bricks fired at him every time his 
back is turned. The Americans and 
most of the foreigners lean toward an- 
nexation, because they have been held 
up and sandbagged so often under 
Gomez that they would rather take a 
chance on another fiasco, similar to the 
second intervention, than have Gomez or 


‘some one else equally bad. 


The present disaffection of the negro 
is serious, for it has started the fires of 
a race hatred that has been dormant for 
years. The negro has always been pat- 
ted on the back by his white brother and 
been given a semblance of equality, to 
further the ends of scheming politicians. 
White and black eat and drink together, 
promenade the streets arm in arm, with 
a show of brotherly love far from real. 

Under the Morua law he is forbidden 
to orgapize a political party of his own; 
true, that is not the letter of the law, 
but it is the way it is enforced. For 
nearly a year the negro agitators have 
been demanding the repeal of this law 
and the right of the negroes to form the 
Independent Party of Color. It was the 
negro votes that put Gomez in power, 
but Gomez and his machine politicians, 
in the arrogance of their positions, have 
forgotten their “colored brothers” in the 
division of the gross grafting and squan- 
dering of public moneys. Therefore the 
day of reckoning is at hand, and the 
negroes are determined to have a more 
equal division of political opulence. 

The present uprising is very grave, be- 
cause of the bitterness of the feelings 


be /captured and held for ransom, the 
= will be applied to buildings and 
crops and can onlv be staved by the pay- 
ment of indemnity to the insurgents. 
who will make these demands as often 
as their sweet will mav see fit. 

An exodus of the women and children 
is taking nlace. in the affected recion. 
Rarely will the natives attack a foreigner 
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—he will fight and the negroes know 
it. A knife in the back, a potshot from 
the bushes or from behind a building, is 
the method employed in getting rid of a 
foreigner. 

General Ivonnet, one of the leaders of 
the insurgents, placed his ideas of war- 
fare on record in 1897, when, as a 
colonel in the forces in revolt against 
Spain, he issued the following order to 
a subordinate : 


“You will employ your forces and if neces- 
sary requisition more men to carry out this 
_order. Go.at once and loot the houses of the 
men hereinafter named and hang the men on 
trees. Do not pay any attention to public 
protests, but send me an ear of each of those 
hanged and burn their houses, Order your 
soldiers to send the women and children to 
this town 

(Signed) Pepro Ivonnet.” 


The forces of the Cuban army have 
been in the field for several weeks, but 
have failed to do anything, because they 
are cowards. A Cuban won’t fight, but 


he will stab an enemy in the back. The 
army moves in force and makes half- 
hearted endeavors to meet small bands 
of the insurgents, but the negro€s, mov- 
ing in much smaller numbers, always get 


away. If the Cuban officers had the 
backbone to scatter their forces in 
smaller units, they could meet the revo- 
lutionists upon even terms and results 
could be accomplished. Don’t become 
alarmed, however, it won't happen; it is 
too dangerous—some one might get hurt 
in such an encounter. A real, blood- 
thirsty battle has been heralded by the 
newspapers for many days, but when the 
encounter takes place, the casualties will 
not be as great as those of a first-class 
railroad wreck. 

In the meantime the foreigner doing 
business on the island is the sufferer. He 
is the “easy mark” of the revolutionists 
of today, he was of the Gomez clique of 
vesterday, and will be again tomorrow, 
if Gomez can re-establish his govern- 
ment. 
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The United States is responsible to 
the world for the existence of the Re- 
public of Cuba. Foreign nations, thru 
their citizens with money invested, can 
and do hold us responsible for the sta- 
bility of the Government. For these rea- 
sons, the American Government must 
assert rights and assume responsibilities 
sooner or later. There is too much 
American and foreign capital involved 
for the present state of affairs to last. 
It is the foreigner who furnishes the 
money and pays the bulk of the taxes, 
but his financial interests have no pro- 
tection from the Government. He is the 
“goat”—and is fleeced right and left. 

To stop this colossal fraud, called a 
government, it will not be necessary to 
annex the island. Cuba may need us, 
but we do not want the Cubans. They, 
as a mass, are a degenerate race, lacking 
in all the instincts of civic pride or honor 
and utterly disregarding all moral obli- 
gations to themselves. This mass of de- 
generacy will always hold the balance 
of power and be able to overthrow any 
government that can be established on 
the island, if the management of the 
revenues is left to the natives. 

Let the Cubans govern themselves; 
they are entitled to that right. But let 
the United States administer the finances 
and see that the legitimate cost of gov- 
ernment is maintained and that the re- 
sources of the country are conserved for 
the future generations of the Cubans. 

Take the control of the finances away 
from the native, and such men as Gomez 
and Ivonnet will never write their names 
in the history of their country; but, 
better still, the great incentive for revo- 
lution will have been killed. This is the 
keynote of the situation, and it is decid- 
edly up to the United States to end once 
and forever the conditions that prevail in 
Cuba, before some foreign nation, acting 
in the defense of her citizens, demands 
the abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Havana, Cura, 
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BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


AuTHorR or “SumMMER Haven Sones.” 


HE vast forests of pine and oak, 

once the theme of poets and nov- 

elists, are receding toward the Far 
Northwest, where “rolls the Oregon and 
hears no sound save its own dashings.” 
The red man and the mysteries of the 
great unthreaded river valleys are no 
longer available east of the Mississippi. 
Almost unheard east of the Rockies in- 
deed is that old-fashioned song—that 
Nature-song that reveled in vast soli- 
tudes, 

‘Vast rocks against whose rugged feet 
Beats the mad torrent with perpetual roar, 
Where noonday is as twilight and the wind 
Comes burdened with the everlasting moan 
Of forests and of far-off waterfalls.” 

Yet the Nestors of Whittier’s genera- 
tion still tell of a wilderness fringed with 
frontier settlements within a day’s jour- 
ney of Boston and New York. New 
England was the early home of our 
nature verse. Today a vigorous poet re- 
turns from the Klondike singing of the 
“Northern Lights.” Today every boy 
who can get out upon the hills is a 
nature-worshipper. Song is in his heart, 
just as it was in the heart of Whittier 
when he sang of “The Bridal of Penna- 
cook”; just as it was in the days of 
Homer when he sang the wanderings 
of Ulysses. The spirit of Nature and 
the heart of man were wedded long ago, 
and they will celebrate many a golden 
wedding in many a golden song. How 
finely the song is defended by Macaulay: 

“Since its first great masterpieces were pro- 
duced, everything that is changeable in this 
world has been changed. Civilization has 
been gained, lost, gained again. Religions and 
languages, and forms of government, and 
usages in private life, and modes of thinking, 


all have undergone a succession of revolu- 
tions. _ Everything has passed away but the 
great features of Nature, and the heart of 
man, and the miracles of that art of which 
it is the office to reflect back the heart of man 
and the features of Nature.” 


_ In America, the early nature note was 
of the grander style. Bryant got the 
forest- pitch. The hint came from 
Wordsworth, an easy note—so the boy 
seemed to find it—but it was never found 
quite easy by any one since. The spirit - 
of the song was wholly American, wholly 
dominated by the theological inheritance 
of the Puritan-Pilgrim pulpit. Life was 
still the brief period of preparation for 
the tomb, and the boy’s optimism was 
not able to get beyond the possibility of 
seeing in Nature anything but the beau- 
tiful ceremonial garments for the solemn 
procession : 
“So live 
join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 


To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 


His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 


Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed 


By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

In his later verse, the great summits— 
“Autumn Woods,” “The West Wind,” 
“A Forest Hymn,” “The Death of the 
Flowers” — unsurpassed as expressing 
the grandeur of Nature in her w Ider- 
ness forms, still showed traces of the 
ceremonial robes, the somber lacings of 
the funeral march. .If the robes were 
for a length of time in scented cedar, he 
loved to take them out, turn them over 
and snatch a sober hue from them for 


that when thy summons comes to 
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even so elevated and beautiful a poem as 
‘The Waterfowl.” Philip Freneau had 
done some bits of descriptive work. be- 
fore Bryant. It was redolent of an old- 
time inspiration. He was twenty-three 
when the Revolution cast its shadow 
upon the Colonies. Joseph Lyman 
Arnold, who came of age in 1786, cele- 
brated the biggest river he could find in 
his neighborhood, the Connecticut, in the 
easy catalog style: 

“Sweet River, in thy gentle stream 

Myriads of finny being swim: ‘ 

The watchful trout with speckled side, 

The perch, the dace in silvered pride, 

The princely salmon, sturgeon brave, 

And lamprey, emblem of the knave.” 

Doubtless Nature was grateful for 
even this slight attention. John G. C. 
3rainard had a pretty touch of his own. 
A year younger than Bryant he was, but 
no mean singer. With the Salmon River 
for a theme, he enters with promise into 
the devoted band of Nature bards, and 
waves his little flag: 

“°T is hard to rhyme 

About a little and unnoticed stream, 
That few have heard of—but it is a theme 

I chance to love, 
And one day I may tune my rye-straw reed 
And whistle te the note of many a deed 
Done on this river, which, if there be need, 

I'll try to prove.” 

Pierpont and the elder Dana, older 
than Bryant, were yet his contemporaries 
in their singing years, and touched finely 
on the larger aspects of Nature, Dana 
particularly singing well of the 

“Solitary shore 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 

Save where the bold, wild seabird makes her 
home, ; 

Her shrill cry coming thru the sparkling 
foam.’ 

Cooper and Walter Scott, of course, 
were in his mind. Every boy was read- 
ing Cooper’s sea tales. Halleck, Sprague 
and Mrs. Sigourney were in frocks when 
Bryant was coming into trousers. They 
all came of age when America .was shak- 
ing her little fist against the mighty Eng- 
land of Trofalgar and Waterloo, but 
they had all rassed their childhood sit- 
ting by the brooks. Mrs, Sigourney 
sang sweetly of “The Early Bluebrd.” 
Sprague filled the schoolbooks with elo- 
quence touched with poetry. in) which 
Nature’s name eften figured. Halleck 
sat down by the Connecticut and added 


his mite to the wrath which was sup- 
posed to make the Old World tyrants 
tremble. He could do it very comfort- 
ably by the sprawling, beautiful river 
whose . 
“Gray rocks tower above the sea 
That crouches at their feet, a conquered 
wave; 
‘Tis a rough land of earth and stone and 
ree 
Wher breathes no castled lord or cabined 
slave; 
Where thoughts and tongues and hands are 
bold and free, 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a 
grave, 
And where none kneel, save when to heaven 
they pray, 
Nor even then unless in their own way.” 
There were some drawbacks to his 
statement of facts, and perhaps a sly bit 
of fun in his concluding line, but one 
sees the shaken fist, and the smiling river 
looking on and approving the sentiment. 
Nature is a kindly mother to all sorts of 
people. She carols, dances, laughs, is 
gay, sad, rollicking. When we had large 
forests, unchecked rivers, untrenched 
mountains, the imagination reveled in the 
long winters, in shadows that traversed 
the wide openings, in waters darkling 
under still pines. For the lover of wild 
music the wind must turn up the sea, 
beat on the ragged rocks. The dreamer 
found a mysterious whispering among 
the hemlocks. For Joseph Rodman 
Drake, 
“The bluebird caroled in the still retreat, 
The antic squirrel capered on the ground, 
Where lichens made a carpet for his feet; 
Thru the transparent waves the ruddy minkle 
Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fin’s 
tiny twinkle.” 
This, of course, was on a sunshiny 
holiday on the Bronx. How divinely 


.Nature sang that song of the mocking 


bird: 


“Soft and low the song began, 

I scarce caught it as it ran 

Thru the melancholy trill 

Of the plaintive whippoorwill, 
Thru the ringdove’s gentle wail, 
Chattering jay and whistling quail, 
Sparrow’s twitter, catbird’s cry, 
Redbirds’s whistle, robin’s sigh, 
Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark, 
Each his native note might mark 
Oft he tried the lesson o'er, 
Fach time louder than before. 
Burst at length the finished song. 
Loud and clear it poured along. 
All the choir in silence heard, 
Hushed before this wondrous bird.” 
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In the thirty years following his 
‘“Thanatopsis,” Bryant had developed his 
grandest hymns, and Nature was ready 
for lighter song. All the bards were 
tuning instruments of various quality, 
some fairly earning that rasping roar 
which Lowell in his savage moments— 
and he could be very savage—visited 
upon poor Percival, who didn’t alto- 
gether deserve the full force of the roar. 
“He never in his life, says the irate 
critic, “wrote a rememberable verse.” 
And yet one boy, who sat in the niche at 
the front door, harking to the winds, 
never forgot that beautiful Nature poem 
addrest to the Seneca Lake: 

“On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And on his breast the ripples break, 

As down he bears before the gale.” 

Lowell never enjoyed himself so 
much as when he had within his critical 
jaws a tender bit of poet’s flesh or a 
tough bit, like Thoreau’s. When he got 
hold of such, he shook it as a terrier 
shakes a rat. The Nature poets particu- 
larly roused him. “By and by,” he says, 
“we shall have John Smith advertising 
that he is not the J. S. who saw the cow- 
lily on Thursday last, as he never saw 
one in his life, would not see one if he 
could, and is prepared to prove an alibi 
on the day in question.” Possibly Chan- 
ning, of the early Concord school, had 
got on his nerves—Channing, who some- 
times earned a hard rap for such coup- 
lets as 
“The leaves of the forest are changing their 

hue, ‘ 
They are yellow and red, like a_ carpeted 
pew. 

But Channing was a true Nature roel, 
who saw straight and reported accu- 
rately, as thus: 

“I sat and heard 
The night hawks rip the air above my head.” 
and thus: 
“The serpentine progression of the stream 
That plays its rival flute-note all the year.” 
and this: 

“Dearly he prized 

The hungry winter nights when owlets sang.” 
and again: 


“Was it the oak leaf falling in the forest? 
Was it the torrent whispering down the 
glen?” 
But these finer bits came after Emer- 


son’s gentle chidings. For Emerson, 
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who loved Channing and thought him a 
yreat singer, vet admits a certain deaf- 
ness on the poet’s part to rhythm, and 
hints that perhaps there was a little ob- 
stinacy in his “neglect of conventional 
ornament and correct finish,” as if he 
would “cripple his pentameter to chal- 
lenge notice to the subtler melody.” 
Even in the later and best days of Chan- 
ning, Lowell might perhaps have seized 
upon a couplet to give a sharp turn to 
the Concord egoist, who often enough 
“Filled the prospect with himself.” 


One can, for instance, imagine the Cam- 
bridge critic putting on ear pads when, 
in the fine poem, “The Hermit,” the half- 
mad fellow in the woods 
“Bawled such ballads to the stars, 

The wintry fields, and ail the depth of snow, 
And that cold, staring moon, that Nature’s 

self 
Came out to 

pleased.” 


hear his cry, and sat half- 

sy 1840, when Wordsworth was still 
dominant in the American school of 
song, our Nature poets were in full 
swing in the wild lands and the home 
lands—as original, as specific, as home- 
keeping as were the English singers of 
the Lake school. Bryant had set the 
American tone in the minor key, from 
which he departed only with difficulty. 
Emerson reached his twenty-first year in 
1824; Whittier and Longfellow theirs in 
1828; Poe and Holmes, in 1830. But up 
to 1832 Emerson was thinking of the 
pulpit; ‘Whittier of the slive-pen and 
little else. In 1840 Holmes was dis rib- 
uting prescription pads, and nobody ever 
at any time accused Poe of being a 
Nature poet. Thoreau and Channing 
were old enough to vote in 1836 and 
1839 respectively. But the whole Con- 
cord school was pouring forth song near 
the sources of the Musketaquid. About 
that time Lowell spent a few weary but 
productive months in the same neigt bor- 
hood, with rusticaticn papers in his hand. 
His early verses, “To the Dandelion,” 
were the first that really struck the 
Nature chord that was to be his. Often 
in later days he removed his feet from 
the fender before his “Elmwood chim- 
ney’s blaze” for a brief excursion among 
his elms. There within the limits of his 
own garden were his loves—the “golden 
cuirassed bee,” the “white lily’s breezy 
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tent.” But the dandelion was his first 
love : 

“Thou art my tropics and mine Italy. 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 

The eyes thou givest me ; 
Are in the hcart, and 1.eed not space or time.” 

With the dandelion came the blue- 
birds. They were very sane bluebirds, 
however. He did not call them larks or 
nightingales. What they fluted or whis- 
tled he knew accurately. He adopted 
them as his everyday familiars, made 
them share with him his best books and 
the essentials of his pipe. He didn’t 
strip them of their fine feathers to get at 
the anatomy underneath. He preferred 
to see them in his elms and under his 
willows. They were to him part of the 
university and spoke all the languages. 

Meanwhile Whittier was growing in 
Nature song—rather slowly, to be sure 
—to an equal hight with the best. What 
a delicious hominess there came to be 
in his walks and talks with the muse, 
who had seen him on the bench as a boy, 
liked him, followed him into the sitting- 
room among the poets, and at last shyly 
drew him along the fences to the mead- 
ows, by the twinkling waterfalls, the 
autumn corn and pumpkins, not averse 
even to feeling her cheeks redden when 
the woodman’s team shrieked over the 
frozen roads in January. Whittier was 
wholly American in his borrowings from 
natural scenery. Slow at first to take to 
the by-paths, and concerned chiefly with 
human life, both Whittier and Lowell 
sought men, and it was long before the 
muse, teased by their neglect, lured them 
into her sylvan solitudes. When she did 
at last find them disposed to linger in the 
“sweet-scented birk,” it was a glad day 
for her and for them. She was at her 
prettiest and put out her lips daintily : 

“If a body meet a body 
Comin’ through the rye, 

If a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 

Here and there in those days such a 
hint came to others—to Cranch, to Hig- 
ginson, to Bayard Taylor, to Stoddard 
and Stedman and Boker. With Thoreau 
she was demure enough, talked botany, 
and told him delicious things about her- 
self and her wayside habits, but when he 
mentioned love she escaped. She never 
let him get even a platonic kiss. With 
Whitman, who reached his majority in 
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the same year with Lowell, 1840, she had 
no talk in those early days. |t was only 
when he sat on the fence and resolved 
to “loaf and invite his soul,” that she be- 
gan to get curious about his purpose, and 
let him say in prose his best things. She 
never warmed up to him as a Nature 
poet. She refused and always will re- 
fuse, one must suppose, to look upon a 
horticultural catalog—so many squashes, 
beans and pumpkins—as an acceptable 
introduction to the muse. Yet in prose 
never did a Nature-lover reach a finer 
expression than did Whitman of the 
beautiful charm of the forest and field. 
The moment he sat down with the poet’s 
quill, for a wooing song, his wooing be- 
came too indiscriminate. The innumer- 
able items of her various charms grew 
monotonous. 

Meanwhile the muse was somewhat 
shyly standing by Emerson, neither in 
the platonic mood nor in that of the rye, 
much less of the sans-culotte. Gladly 
she came to his side and touched his 
heart to the deeps, until he sang 

“And I shall hear my bluebird’s note 
And dream the dream of Auburn dell.” 

This wayward, beautiful child led him 
to the supreme hights. His “May Day” 
is a glowing ecstasy of the out-of-doors. 
His genius gilds the harsh facts of geol- 
ogy, of botany, makes even the catalog 
blossom and the hammer strike out 
poetry from the pleiocene rocks. Nature 
reflects for him all the philosophies. She 
reaches the stars, takes a mystery from 
the midnight, sounds the deeps of the 
sea and tunnels the hills. In his un- 
rhythmic verse he touched Nature at the 
radium facets and startled the poet in 
us all with “the light that never was on 
sea or land.” It is curious that the three 
loveliest nature poems ever written in 
America or anywhere else—“May Day,” 
“Snow Bound” and “Under the Wil- 
lows” — should so exactly illustrate 
Werdsworth’s text, “The child is father 
of the man.” Emerson was sixty-four 
years old, Whittier sixty, Lowell fifty, 
when each, publishing his masterpiece, 
turned back to Nature to state his obli- 
gations. Each had walked with the 
mother in childhood; Whittier among 
the homesteid hills of Amesbury, Lowell 
under the immemorial elms of Cam- 
bridge. and Emerson within easy access 
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to gardens and pastures, “sunny in win- 
tereand shaded in summer,” where “the 
tinkling of cow-bells was by no means 
an unusual sound.” But it was in the 
pastures of Concord that he learned to 
express the fine heart of Nature as did 
none of the poets. After his divine alli- 
ance with the muse that brought heaven 
and earth into the compact celebrated in 
his “May Day” rhapsody, all other 
Nature poets seem dull. 

Yet how much of beauty was left for 
those who went to Nature for consola- 
tion and balm! One thinks of Taylor, 
home from his world wanderlust, but 
only for the 
“May-time, and August, November, and over 

the winter to May-time ;” 
of “Helen Hunt” Jackson, of finest color 
sense and delicate ear for melody, when 
“Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 
Escape from satin burrs; her fringes done, 


The gentian spreads them out in = sunny 
days ;” 


“The summer charily her reds doth lay 
Like jewels on her costliest array; 
October, scornful, burns them on a bier :” 


of Higginson, in his “Snowing of the 
Pines,” with its exquisite picture of the 
soft carpets laid in the woods, and later, 
of Woodberry, with impressive echoes of 
the sea, whose elementary forces whirl 
and rage along the fine passages of ‘The 
North Shore Watch,” a poem by no 
means of the green fields and yellow 
grass pattern. It could only have been 
written by a scholar feeling the vast soli- 
tudes of America where they impinge on 
the vaster solitudes of the ocean. Of 
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Lanier, in the “Marshes of Glynn,” a 
delicious song in its musical play on the 
chords of Nature’s sweetest lyre. By the 
song that the wind niakes on ‘the marshes 
he would win his way to heaven: 


“As the marsh-hen 
watery sod, 

Behold I will build me,a nest on the great- 
ness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness 
marsh hen flies 

In the freedcm that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh grass sends 
in the sod 

I will heartily lay me ahold on the greatness 
of God. 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes 
of Glynn.” 


It would be difficult to find in all Eng- 
lish verse a richer landscape treatment 
of Nature in that higher style of art that 
appeals to the sense of color, of melody 
and soul behind the register of all the 
senses, than is to be found among the 
American po¢ts. In the three great po- 
ets already mentioned, and in poems and 
passages less artistic, America may find 
ground for the hope that her new brood 
of singers now taking flight for the Far 
Northwest will not bring shame to the 
lovers of song of the loftier pitch, Nor 
will the cowslips and cattle be slighted: 
nor curds and cream; nor Corydon and 
Phyllis; nor Chloe with her curls, her 
diploma, her left-handed curve wit! the 
ball, and her pretty field-suit in May 
time on a back ground of apple orchards. 


Cotvurt, Mass. 


secretly builds on the 


of God as the 
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BY CHARLES F. 


Ir Love were not by magic, but of Merit, 
If hearts were not to Lose, but must be 
Earned, 
If Loyalty were bounden to Inherit, 
If Reason were the reason Fancy turned— 


For sure, no peerless beauty should outrun thee, 
Nor very Genius steal a thought away; 
So single heart and patient faith had° won 

thee 
The passion of. Forever-and-a-day. 
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But Love and lightning strike where least we 
reckon, . 
We choose not their beginning nor the end: 
Yet thee unto the rarer throne we beckon— 
The Woman who can really be a Friend! 


So loyal, so unselfish to the call of us, 
So mother-hearted and so sure of hand— 
God pay thee all the debt we owe thee. all 
of us; 
We are too poor to make thee understand. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 





A Wider Morality for American Women 


BY SUSANNE WILCOX 


awakening among American men, 

the lack of a similar general awak- 
ening among women is conspicuously 
noticeable. Altho the code of private 
and conventional morals among Amer- 
ican women is deep-rooted and unswerv- 
ing, their sense of public morality is still 
limited and superficial. They are not yet 
awake to the fact that modern industrial, 
social, and even political problems are 
moral problems, and inseparable from 
home and family interests. 

A prominent young English suffragist 
who recently visited America pro- 
nounced American women most anom- 
alous—highly intelligent but with almost 
no knowledge of or interest in the really 
great and important matters of the 
world, and generally igndrant of their 
husband’s business affairs. She, there- 
fore, despaired of accomplishing much 
for the cause of equal suffrage so long 
as such a state of mind is prevalent. 

Social life at Washington city, it is 
alleged, is perhaps more influenced by 
women than is common, yet it is further 
alleged that the majority of these women 
manifest little or no interest in progres- 
sive legislation or in the larger social 
movements. Primarily they are inter- 
ested in the personal advancement of 
their husbands and friends, and are ready 
to do anything within their power to 
promote these individual interests. They 
are, however, scrupulously concerned 
with matters of private repute; but with 
public immorality—so long as it is not 
too flagrant—they are most indulgent. 
Whether a man prosper by sharing in a 
large public “graft”; whether he ad- 
vances by serving the acknowledged 
predatory interests, or whether his bread 
and automobiles are procured by any of 
the multitude of public or industrial 
abuses, is of little import to them. So 
long as a man’s private record is conven- 
tionally correct, they will blink the facts 
of his public misdemeanors. 

This attitude among American women 


|° the light of the present-day public 
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is more or less typical. There are few 
who would not be shocked if their hus- 
bands or sons should directly defraud a 
business partner, neighbor or individual, 
tho the majority of them would, in all 
likelihood, look indulgently upon the 
quiet misuse of public funds, especially - 
if such misuse were cleverly disguised in 
the form of perquisites or overcharges. 

Some time since I visited in a com- 
munity where a prominent citizen was 
being tried for a prolonged and flagrant 
misuse of a public trust. Not only had 
he squandered public funds, but private 
funds as well, which had been entrusted 
to him. Yet during and after his trial 
one heard women at every turn condon- 
ing his offenses by such comments as: 
“Oh, a man who’s been as kind to his 
family as he’s been can’t be so very 
bad!” “Why, his daughter Molly, never 
had a wish that wasn’t gratified!” 
“Think how kind he’s always been to the 
poor!” “He’s always given liberally to 
the churches,” etc. And his own wife, 
on hearing that he had been sentenced 
to the penitentiary, devoutly exclaimed: 
“Well, thank God, John’s private moral- 
ity has always been irreproachable, so I 
can never think he’s done anything very 
wrong!” 

This laxity of public morality among 
women does not imply that they are less 
moral than men, but rather that they 
lack a sense of public honor because they 
have little or nothing to do with public 
affairs, and no interest in them. Yet 
?lmost invariably does it follow that 
when a woman becomes deeply inter- 
ested in public or civic problems, she de- 
velops along with that interest a sense 
of public or community morality, obliga- 
tion and responsibility which she has not 
previously possessed. 

Along these lines, furthermore, mod- 
ern education has done little for women. 
It has trained them to acauire knowl- 
edge, but has contributed little toward 
influencing conduct or shaping character. 
Indeed, scores of women leave college 
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with a predominant desire merely to 
lead soft, sheltered, luxurious lives, occu- 
pied chiefly with afternoon teas, riding 
in automobiles, and similar diversions, 
and with no actual desire to take a firmer 
hold on life and the things which make 
for general progress and development. 
It is among these same women that one 
finds the greatest indifference to the 
cause of equal suffrage. “Why should 
I bother about the: ballot?” they will 
_ generally say; “I feel no need of it.” 

In a recent discourse Mrs. Forbes 
Robertson Hale said: 


“These rich ladies at the top, these unem- 
ployed women, have had every physical, men- 
tal and moral advantage in their environment, 
and live in a country of the most overworked 
women in the world. I see these women so 
occupied by this tremendous activity we have 
in America that they have little time to look 
to their State or municipal housekeeping.” 


True, there are some women who 
leave college glowing with enthusiasm 
and aspirations to live deeply and abun- 
dantly, eager to fill places of usefulness, 
to achieve something worth while, but 
social and conventional customs soon 
smother their enthusiasm, and presently 
they too lock step with the rank and file 
of their class, and lead the same vege- 
table existence. 

To this fact Jane Addams, with her 
vast and exceptional experience, in her 
book, “Twenty Years in Hull House,” 
convincingly attests : 

“We have in America a fast-growing num- 
ber of cultivated young people who have no 
recognized outlet for their active faculties. 
They hear constantly of the great social mal- 
adjustment, but no way is provided for them 
to change it, and their uselessness hangs 
about them keavily. Huxley declares that 
the sense of uselessness is the severest shock 
which the human system can sustain, and that 
if persistently sustained, it results in atrophy 
of function. These young people have had 
advantages of college, of European travel, 
and of economic study, but they are sustain- 
ing this sheck of inaction. .. . 

“I have seen young girls suffer and grow 
sensibly lowered in vitality in the first year- 
after they leave school. In our attempt then 
to give a girl pleasure and freedom from car: 
we succeed, ior the most part, in making her 
pitifully miserable. She finds ‘life’ so differ- 
ent from what she expected it to be. She 
is besotted with innocent little ambitions, and 
does not understand this apparent waste of 
herself, this elaborate preparation, if no work 
is provided for her... . This desire for ac- 
tion, the wish to right wrong and alleviate 
suffering haunts them daily, Society smiles 
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at it indulgently, instead of making it of 
value to itself.” 

In short, the lives of too many Amer- 
ican women are still smothered with 
domesticity, and the outgrown ideals of 
home and motherhood. The old ideal was 
that if a woman devoted herself faith- 


fully and exclusively to her own house- 


hold, her own husband and her own chil- 
dren, she fulfilled the highest duty of 
womanhood. But times have changed. 
If the woman of today fails to interest 
herself in the world outside of her home, 
she is apt to be a poor mother, a poor 
wife and a poor citizen. To be a good 
mother nowadays she must know a good 
deal of the actual workings of the. world 
in which her children live. Since she no 
longer makes the bread, it is her duty to 
concern herself about how the baker 
makes it, and so with the milk, whether 
it be pure, clean and unadulterated. 
Likewise should she concern herself 
about a multitude of things which it is 
no longer practical or possible to pro- 
duce in the home. 

To quote once more from Mrs, Forbes 
Robertson Hale: 

“We all believe in home, but I am tired of 
the word. In this country we have st u» 
this fetich of ‘home’ and spell it with a cip 
ital H, yet I don’t believe there is a covn'‘ry 
in the modern civilized world that cares fo 
its homes worse than America. It is 
not enough to be a mother inside the four 
brick walls of your home. ... Even for the 
most selfish reasons we have to love others’ 
babies as well as our own.” 

In this narrow American “home ideal” 
cur men are quite as belated as our 
women. Perhaps no husband among 
civilized nations is more generous and 
indulgent with his material possessions 
than the American husband, yet withal 
he has not learned fully to respect his 
wife’s personality and _ individuality. 
After all, he considers her to be more or 
less a part of his possessions. Because 
he supports her he is apt to feel it his 
right and privilege to regulate her ideas, 
interests and even most intimate convic- 
tions. And it is still doubtless true that a 
large body of American husbands prefer 
that their wives devote themselves to the 
old traditional “home interests’—occupy 
their leisure with dress, embroidery, 
playing bridge or similar vapid, orna- 
mental pastimes within the home, rathes 
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than with serious occupational or public 
interests outside of it. 

In a word, while the vision of the 
average American man has been consid- 
erably widened of late years on certain 
industrial and political questions, he is 
still considerably benighted regarding 
the problems of home and the best type 
of womanhood. 

Naturally, our proletarian class of 
both men and women is forced to take 
life more seriously. To them the vari- 
ous economic and industrial problems 
are of vital, everyday concern. Women 
of this class are forced to inquire why 
the cost of bread, meat and clothing 
has nearly doubled, while their earn- 
ings have increased so little in propor- 
tion; whether they are able to keep their 
children in school, to mark time with a 
system which is not fitting them for life 
and which will provide them with no em- 
ployment when they are compelled to 
leave it. And even tho many of them 
realize that the ballot would give them 
only a slight and uncertain medium for 
expressing themselves upon certain of 
these questions, the more intelligent ones 
are, nevertheless, eager to possess it. 


But it seems clear that there is a cry- 
ing need for the great body of middle- 
class women, who really form our lei- 


sure class, to get into closer personal 
relationship with life—to know more of 
present-day needs and conditions. This 
seems particularly imperative for Amer- 
ican women, inasmuch as the training of 
the children, during the age of- greatest 
impressionability,’ is left almost exclu- 
sively to them. 

Psychologists inform us that the 
nature and quality of instruction given 
the child at this age is of the utmost im- 
portance. It is the age when the twig 
is bent. If the mother fails to impart a 
cense of public duty and morality during 
this age, will ‘t not leave a deep gap in 
the character and education of our 
youth? 

We know that our women spare no 
pains to teach their children good, sound, 
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domestic morality—that one must not 
teal, swear, lie or cheat outright; also 
to be kind to the poor and unfortunate; 
but that one has grave duties to the state 
or commun'ty, that it is cheating to over- 
charge the community for service, that 
it is stealing to accept “rake-offs” in the 


_ disposal of public funds, that it is rob- 


bing to underpay workmen, that it is 
homicidal to overwork men or women in 
foul, dangerous surroundings which 
might be remedied, such ideas are not 
embraced in the ordinary woman’s code 
of morality. And if the boy acquires 
such ideas, it is usually not until he has 
passed from hs mother’s influence and 
also passed the age of greatest impres- 
sionability. 

May not this defective early educa- 
tion, in a measure, account for the fact 
that our leading public men often pos- 
sess a keen, puritanic consciousness of 
domestic honor, yet lack utterly a sense 
of public virtue? 

Professor Max Eastman in an article 
in The North American Review for Jan- 
uary, IQII, says: 


“Keep your mothers in a state of morbid re- 
moteness from genuine life and who is to arm 
the young man with wise virtue?” 


With our public schools almost uni- 
formly neglecting their unquestioned 
duty of teaching public morality and an 
understanding of public matters, with 
our men given over almost exclusively to 
money-making, the rearing of the chi‘l- 
dren is left to our women, who have al- 
most no understanding or conception of 
public duty, obligation or righteousness. 
So, if our women shall continue to bear 
the responsibility of training our youth 
let us put civic and political responsibility 
upon them. With responsibil'ty will 
come interest and awakened intelligence, 
which, with their domestic morality and 
experience widened to the community, 
and to larger public interests will im- 
prove the home and the home interests 
and eventually become a tremendously 
valuable economic asset to the State. 
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N ever-present menace to the peace 
A of the world, and a present 
trouble, is the insecurity of life 

and property in backward countries, 
leading to intervention by foreign pow- 
ers and to actual war. The problem 
before us is to find some means of sow- 
ing the seed of progress and civilization 
thruout the world without the sacrifice 
of life and the injustice which war in- 
volves. Unless we can do this, wars 
must and will go on. While civilization 


itself is external, races differ in their 
capacity to carry it forward. The domi- 
nant interest of the world is, therefore, 
the spread of the right blood, carrying 
with it primarily two things: the con- 


tinued success and accelerated pace of 
man’s struggle with nature (supplanting 
man’s struggle with man), and the estab- 
lishment of liberal practices which make, 
above all, for justice among men. 

Such a means probably offers itself in 
the joint action of all the enlightened 
powers of the world, big and little, to 
secure equal rights and political liberty, 
and, as an incident thereto, security of 
life and property for the European races 
in backward lands. The most practical 
instrumentality may prove to be a com- 
mission appointed jointly by the chancel- 
leries of such powers. A federal gov- 
ernment of the world, like the federated 
states of the United States, of Germany, 
of Italy or of Switzerland, is not a mat- 
ter of practical world politics at present, 
tho it would be rash to say that such a 
universal state may not come eventually. 
The project here suggested contemplates 
joint action with respect to the backward 
powers only. For any group of nations 
to attempt today to control by force the 
internal affairs of any of the great pow. 
ers would lead to disasters immeasurably 
greater than the evils such action was 
designed to correct. They would resist 


to the utmost any attempt on the part of 
the world at large to use force in regu- 
lating their home affairs. It would mean 
war On an immense scale, with immense 
disaster. Moreover, there is a possi- 
bility, by means of institutions other than 
this, to inaugurate the reign of reason as 
between the more enlightened powers. 
Certain institutions already in existence 
or projected should bring gradually the 
cessation of wars within this group. But 
will they prevent wars in which the 
backward nations figure either volun- 
tarily or as victims? Respect of personal 
and property rights and more even jus- 
tice can alone free the backward coun- 
tries from internal disturbance, wars and 
the danger of subjugation. Was it not 
principally the fact that the Englishmen 
in Johannesburg had been inequitably 
taxed and at the same time denied rep- 
resentation at Pretoria that brought on 
the South African War? The present 
insecurity of life and property in Mex- 
ico in connection with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars which foreigners 
have invested there may force the 
United States, at the demand of foreign 
powers, if not of its own people, even- 
tually to intervene and put an end to 
present conditions. 

Expansion. It is exactly to such 
situations that the spread of empire is 
often due. The enterprising races have 
gone into undeveloped countries and the 
home country has been led to follow 
them up in order to protect them. In 
many instances it is this rather than any 
conscious policy of expansion that ex- 
plains the growth of empire. Why is 
the fear of annexation to the United 
States, which some Canadians profess to 
entertain, so idle? The American who 
emigrates to a Canadian Province (to 
Manitoba or Saskatchewan, for exam- 
ple) finds his life and property quite as 
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safe there as in his former home. If we 
are candid we will admit that he finds 
there a more prompt and better adminis- 
tration of justice and therefore less law- 
lessness than in many parts of the 
United States. There is therefore no 
incentive for him to agitate for the an- 
nexation of such Provinces to the United 
States. 

The number of people in the United 
States whe consciously desire further 
extension of our dominion is negligible. 
lf such extension comes it will be largely 
because of the operation of the forces to 
which we have referred, and, in addi.ion 
thereto, to a demand on the part of for- 
eign governments that we live up to our 
responsibilities in the countries which 
they are themselves estopped by the 
Monroe Doctrine from disciplining. 

Race. The new institution is needed 
to deal with these problems and at the 
same time serve the ends heretofore 
largely promoted by force and by war, 
nainely, the spread of enterprising and 
justice-loving races. War has filled 
human history with contradictions. It 
has done great damage to the cause of 
civilization and it has also been of great 
service to it. England’s achievements in 
the epoch-making Seven Years War 
(1756-63) not only gave over the greater 
part of the North American Continent 
to the Anglo-Saxon race and to Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, but made possible the 
beneficent work of England thruout its 
vast empire. If the spread of a justice- 
loving and enterprising people is one of 
the purposes of history, surely Anglo- 
Saxon assertiveness has justified itself. 
Spain claimed the whole of the two 
Americas (excepting parts of what is 
now Brazil) by right of discovery, con- 
firmed by Pope Alexander VI (1493). 
What would have been the fate of North 
America if the French, the English and 
the Dutch had respected that claim? Our 
answer lies in South America, Contrast 
the few contributions to human progress 
made by the Latin-American in the fields 
of literature, philosophy, the fine arts, 
mechanical inventions, law, political in- 
stitutions, with the upbuilding work, in 
all these walks, of the people of the 
United States, of Europe and recently 
of Japan. 


What would the condition of Cali- 
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fornia be today if its development had 
been left to the Indian and to the Mexi- 
can? At home and in America the 
English evolved principles of govern- 
ment which have influenced the whole 
civilized world. Today, every govern- 
ment of Europe and several govern- 
ments of Asia, in theory if not in prac- 
tice, are modeled more or less on the 
lines of either the English or American 
Government. 

Political equality must probably be 
limited to the European or Asiatic races, 
as the case may be, in their respective 
lands. It cannot be extended to the one 
race in the home of the other race. This 
view is not based upon any prejudice 
against Asiatics, some of whom may 
even outstrip the white race in future in 
all that makes for progress, including 
invention, government, public justice 
and ethical ideals. It is based rather on 
experience which seems to show that the 
white race and the yellow race do not 
and cannot mingle successfully, that if 
they are admitted freely to the same 
countries it results in juxtaposition and 
leads to inevitable and frequent conflict. 

Disinterested? Immediately the sug- 
gestion of such joint action is made the 
suspicion enters one’s mind that the 
intervention proposed may not prove to 
be disinterested, may not in the end 
make either for justice or for peace. 
This doubt naturally arises from the 
history of similar leagues in the , past. 
We are at once reminded of the oppres- 
sive and mistaken policy of the Holy ~ 
Alliance (1815), which, under the lead- 
ership of Nicholas I served as an instru- 
ment for the suppression of popular lib- 
erties in Europe, notably in the case of 
the uprising of Hungarian patriots 
(1849), in which the Czar forcibly inter- 
vened in the interests of the Austrian 
Emperor. Our attention.is drawn, next, 
to the shortcomings of the Concert of 
Powers. Despite its liberation of Greece 
(1829) and its helpful attitude toward 
the Balkan States, it has assented to the 
annexation by Austria of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and connived at the absorption by 
European powers of Morocco and Tri- 
poli and of free ports and spheres of 
influence in China, and the nipping in 
the bud of the promise of Persia’s reha- 
bilitation. The imperfections of other 
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leagues in the remote past, such as the 
Achzan League of ancient Greece, like- 
wise come to mind. It will be asked 
whether, if a league similar to that here 
proposed had existed at the time of the 
struggle of the American Colonies for 
liberty, the just aspirations of America 
would not have been stifled. 

The answer to such doubts lies (a) in 
the extent of the concerted action now 
proposed in contrast to the limited num- 
ber of powers that have participated in 
similar leagues heretofore; (b) in the 
probability that under such a system just 
complaints would be heeded and insuf- 
ferable conditions corrected without war. 

If only a portion of the progressive 
powers are represented in a league, self- 
ish interests may dominate and there is 
always danger of another group of pow- 
ers arraying itself against the first group, 
thereby bringing on war on a vast scale. 
To make the proposed commission of the 
chancelleries of the world a success, it 
must represent not only the eight leading 
powers, but, as has been intimated, all 
the enlightened powers; that is, all the 
powers where there are just laws admin- 
istered with a fair approximation to 
justice. It would include little powers 
who have no formidable armaments. 
powers like Switzerland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, and Greece. 
In this hemisphere certainly Argentina 
and Chile, to go no further, should be in- 
cluded. United action by such a number 
of powers would probably prevent the 
triumph of the special interest of any 
single power or of any small group. 
One cannot but feel that substantial jus- 
tice would be done by it, just as substan- 
tial justice is done under the Federal 
Government of the United States to the 
individual communities embraced within 
the scope of its activities. 

If we agree to that statement—if we 
agree that the united will of all the en- 
lightened powers, acting thru the com- 
mission, would result in substantial jus- 
tice, then the main criticism of the proj- 
ect falls. 


Effect. The effect of such an institu- 


tion, designed to guarantee equity and 
political liberty in outlying countries, 
would be twofold: 

First. it would impose justice upon 
backward countries from outside. 


Prob- 
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ably only on rare occasions would actual 
force be needed. The knowledge that 
the will of the whole civilized world is 
represented by the demands of the com- 
mission will be sufficient to force a law- 
less country to put its house in order. 
Today, when the rights of aliens in such 
a country are violated, the country in 
question may be moved to resist the de- 
mand for redress and for guarantees 
both by the chance of successful resist- 
ance against a single power and by the 
knowledge that it will have more or less 
sympathy from other powers in its re- 
sistance. Such countries are generally 
weak from a military standpoint, and a 
community of this description would be 
very foolhardy inded to offer forcible 
resistance to the united demands of the 
civilized world. In other words, the po- 
tential force latent in such a concert of 
powers need seldom translate itself into 
war. 

Second, if equal rights were secured 
to them, the enlightened and progressive 
races migrating to such countries should 
themselves be able to obtain laws and 
institutions making for security and jus- 
tice. They need not constitute an actual 
majority of the electorate. In fact, it is 
erdinarily the minority that rules every- 
where. The minority may represent the 
informed will of the people, as it does 
in the best governed democracies; or it 
may be a minority of the worst, who, 
thru cunning devices, have fastened 
themselves on the community—the con- 
dition of so many American cities. We 
see in such cities the rule of a minority 
of the worst made possible by the apathy 
of the majority. Their rule may 
based upon the broadest kind of fran- 
chise, the success of this element being 
due to the failure of the electorate to 
exercise that franchise intelligently. In 
fact, it is the very extent of the fran- 
chise that makes possible the boss. But 
the important consideration is that where 
political equality does exist. unbearable 
conditions may be swept away without 
violent revolution. In the same way any 
large group of intelligent foreigners who 
allowed themselves to be opprest under 
a system of political equality would have 
only themselves to blame. 

If the proposed system had obtained 
in the Transvaal the Johannesburger 
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could have remedied the evils from 
which he was suffering, the South Af- 
rican War would not have been, and the 
Boer Republic would still be in exist- 
ence. 

Take the case of Europeans in South 
America, ‘ihe Germans in Brazil, ad- 
mittedly of superior intelligence to the 
average Brazilian, already constitute an 
important group in point of numbers. 
If, under this system, they become suff- 
ciently influential to control the Brazilian 
Government, such control would be ef- 
fected without violent revolution, and 
would not interfere with the continuous 
existence of Brazil as an independent 
nation; for it is highly improbable that 
the Germans in Brazil would move for 
the annexation of that country to Ger- 
many, the more especially as the Monroe 
Doctrine would block the way. At this 
moment some of our American cities are 
admittedly ruled by people of foreign 
birth. Was violent revolution required 
to effect this control? Has it not all 
come about by reason of the fact that the 
immigrant is permitted to acquire citi- 
zenship, and, with it, the franchise? 

The Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe 


Doctrine is charged with retarding the 
growth of South America by preventing 
the free influx of Europeans which 
would have taken place under actual 


European dominion. And the charge is 
true. To offset this manifest disadvan- 
tage we can, on the other hand, assert 
that the Monroe Doctrine has prevented 
and is preventing strife between Euro- 
pean powers themselves for the posses- 
sion of South American territory, as 
well as bloody wars against South Amer- 
ican peoples, some of whom would un- 
doubtedly put up a stiff fight against the 
most powerful enemy. True, Africa 
has been mapped out into European 
colonies and spheres of influence with- 
out leading to wars between European 
powers themselves. But the case is not 
quite analogous, The forbidding climate 
of the greater part of Africa has caused 
it to present no such temptation to 
Europe as does South America. Whether 
the Monroe Doctrine is a wise and a 
just doctrine or not, the fact remains 
that it has come to be a settled policy of 
the United States, and must be dealt 
with as such even by Americans who 
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may find fault with it. For the present 
the situation at home is so delicate that 
no European country is likely to make 
war on the United States on account of 
the doctrine. 

National Life of Small Countries, We 
must face the fact that the governments 
of some backward lands are unable to 
maintain law and order and to admin- 
ister justice, despite the best intentions. 
This is due to the character of the people 
governed. In such cases threat of inter- 
vention would, of course, be of little 
avail. Actual intervention would have 
to take place. And if the powers were 
called upon frequently to intervene they 
would be justified, after the exercise of 
the proper patience, in decreeing the sus- 
pension of the national life of such a 
country, which would then be adminis- 
tered by them jointly or placed under the 
temporary or permanent jurisdiction, as 
the case might be, of a single power, At 
first blush this appears to be a radical 
and dangerous departure from existing 
practice. But is it? Does the principle 
of nationality, embodying the ideas of 
the independence and equality of nations, 
prevent the national life of weak com- 
munities from being suspended or even 
extinguished at present? What about 
the successive partitions of Poland in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? In 
the new century, but just begun, what 
has happened to the Transvaal and to 
Korea? What is happening now to Mo- 
rocco, to Tripoli and to Persia? 

At present one country alone or a 
small group of countries intervenes and 
actually administers the government of 
a backward country for a shorter or a 
longer period, The United States ad- 
ministered Cuba until the Cubans 
showed. signs of being able to maintain 
an orderly government. When, under 
the independent government then set up, 
anarchical conditions returned, the 
United States entered the island a sec- 
ond time and administered it until there 
was assurance that the voice of the Cu- 
ban people would be respected at the 
polls. It then again withdrew. Such 
fortitude and resistance to temptation 
are unusual in history. Neither the Euro- 
pean nations nor we ourselves can be 
counted upon generally to exercise them. 
If, now, intervention on the part of a 
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single country or of a small group of 
countries should come at the mandate of 
all the enlightened powers, is there not a 
much greater likelihood that the tempta- 
tion to remain will be resisted, and that 
therefore the national life of the small 
powers will in the end be more secure 
than at present? 

In the Two Americas. When we come 
to the two Americas, the Monroe Doc- 
trine would indicate the use of the 
United States as the sole agent of the 
powers in cases of intervention. We 
would then be doing no more than we 
now do, but when we went into a coun- 
try where insufferable conditions pre- 
vailed it would be under the mandate of 
the powers and as their accredited agent. 
This should have the double effect of 
freeing our motives from suspicion and 
of giving us a just claim upon the pow- 
ers for their share of the expenses of 
such undertakings. Our responsibilities 
under the Monroe Doctrine, growing 
constantly with the increasing number 
of Europeans in the various Central and 
South American countries, are already 
very great. The discharge of them will 
likewise involve more and more expense 
as time goes on without bringing any 
adequate business return and certainly 
no return in the shape of increased 
friendship on the part of the people of 
the country in which we intervene nor of 
the peoples of other South American 
countries, who regard such acts as an 
invasion of sovereignty and feel that 
some day their turn may come. Again, 
such a plan would enable the United 
States to shift some of the responsi- 
bilities which it at present has under the 
Monroe Doctrine to certain other of the 
American republics in the neighborhood 
of the disturbed conditions. For exam- 
ple, Argentina can muster 700,000 men 
who have seen at least two years’ service 
with the colors, and have been said by 
the German Emperor to constitute one 
of the best of modern armies. It is like- 
wise building an effective fleet. So far 
as concerns that neighborhood, why may 
not the responsibility to European pow- 
ers which the Monroe Doctrine imposes 
on the United States be delegated to 
Argentina? The United States would 
retain the hegemony of the American 
Continent and at the same time desig- 
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nate another power to act for it here and 
there, such intervention, it will be re- 
membered, being at the mandate and at 
the joint expense of the civilized world. 

What Justification? Is it fair, it will 
be asked, to impose the united will of 
the nations upon a backward and weak 
country in the face of the full knowl- 
edge that similar action cannot be taken 
against powerful countries? Why, for 
example, should the world tolerate in 
Turkey massacres of Armenians, in the 
United States lynchings accompanied by 
the unspeakable barbarity of burning 
men at the stake, in Russia steady denial 
of justice, and in Germany imprisonment 
for lése majesté, while penalizing similar 
acts under feeble governments? Why 
should the latter group of countries be 
forced to mend their ways when unjust. 
practices in these great countries are 
suffered to go on? 

The answer is not simple. We must 
start with the frank admission that such 
an attitude does not embody ideal justice. 
But at present we already witness inter- 
vention in the backward countries be- 
cause of anarchical conditions, and actual 
foreign conquest of such countries from 
time to time. 

Governments call such wars righteous 
wars. Now, the difficulty about the the- 
ory- of righteous wars is the question, 
“Who is to determine righteousness ?” 
Every nation thinks its cause is right- 
eous. If it is a big nation and a power- 
ful nation it knows its cause is righteous 
and can prove it. Let this principle pre- 
vail, let the holier-than-thou group prowl 
around the world seeking a chance to 
discipline the backslider, and society be- 
comes a Donnybrook. The practice can 
be discouraged only by devising some- 
thing to take its place. 

We are, therefore, not provoking a 
situation, but are attempting to deal with 
an unpleasant actuality. It is for the 
double purpose of making possible the 
expansion of race without war and of 
making more secure in the long result 
the national life of backward countries 
that the joint action of the powers with 
respect to them is proposed. In other 
words, intervention by the powers joint- 
ly, leading to the preservation of inde- 
pendence where possible, is certainly 
preferable to the present regime, with its 

* 
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manifold crudities and temptations. The 
charge of inconsistency must likewise 
be met by the further fact that in 
most of the great countries the general 
and normal conditions make for progress 
and justice. The instances of injustice 
they afford are more the exception than 
the rule. So much attention was attract- 
ed to the Dreyfus affair just because 
such cases are rare in France. 

In final justification of the failure to 
treat all alike, we may urge the very 
practical consideration, already men- 
tioned, that the will of the nations can be 
enforced so as to make for greater jus- 
tice and better conditions in the feeble 
countries and cannot be so enforced in 
the powerful countries. In other words, 
the fact that the civilized world cannot 
take conscious joint action for the bet- 
terment of conditions everywhere doe 
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the Hebrew Classics.” 


ORTY years ago the American 
F Synagog was considered by the 
European Jewry as quantité négli- 
geable; of about the same importance, 
numerically and spiritually, as the Asi- 
atic and African territories. The learned 
rabbis and powerful communal leaders 
of the Old Continent of that time looked 
upon the Jewish congregational life in 
the United States with the same mien of 
condescendence as the Italian, French 
and Spanish bishops upon their Yankee 
colleagues of the same period. 

Times have changed. The Vatican 
creates cardinals en masse and the great- 
est Jewish scholars and writers of Rus- 
sia, Austria and Germany are crossing 
the ocean to study the religious and com- 
munal life of their 2,000,000 American 
brethren. Nearly all of them trace 
melancholic pictures of the imminent dis- 
solution of the West European -Jewries. 
while extolling the splendors of the 
American Synagog, seeing in it the 
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not excuse it from acting where it can. . 
Now, joint action by the powers to 
suppress lawlessness, and in a measure 
save the national life of backward com- 
munities, will not end conquest. The 
general decline of war will not stay it. 
Conquest will go on. , But it will be con- 
quest by the spirit—life-giving, not life- 
taking ; the conquest of ideas and ideals 
embodied in institutions and in upbuild- 
ing practices and spread over the world 
by the races that show capacity to enter- 
tain and further them. “When you 
bring praises and flowers to the conquer- 
ors of Porto Rico,” said Frederico De- 
gato, shortly after our easy capture of 
the island, “bring them not to your sol- 
diers, but to the men who wrote your 
Declaration of Independence, to the men 
who framed your Constitution.” 
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in America? 
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leader, in the very near future, of the 
entire household of Israel. 

To give two concrete instances only: 
Claude G. Montefiore, the founder of the 
liberal branch of the English Synagog, 
had to import a young American rabbi 
from Far Rockaway, and Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Hertz, the eloquent and learned 
rabbi of the New York congregation 
Orach Chajim, leaves upon a_ semi- 
official invitation of the United Synagog, 
comprising the sixteen principal syna- 
gogs of the English metropolis, on 
April 18 next for London in order to 
press his candidacy as successor to the 
late chief rabbi of the British Empire. 

There cannot, of course, be the slight- 
est doubt that the Synagog of the United 
States harbors unbounded potentialities. 
Census and Bradstreet are in our favor. 
We are 2,000,000 now, and since nine 
Jewish immigrants out of ‘ten are 
healthy, sober, intelligent, energetic, have 
a sacred, quasi-atavistic horror of gun, 
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dagger and blackjack, and the Jewish 
philanthropic institutions are, moreover, 
taking ample care oi their own poor, 
even the most rabid anti-immigrationists 
will, in the end, welcome the brethren 
and cousins of jesus and his apostles as 
one of the most desirable elements ot the 
American commonwealths. 

While the Jewish people, taken as a 
whole, is the poorest people on earth— 
among the 7,000,000 Jews in Russia and 
Austrian Foland, forming about 60 per 
cent. of the total Jewish population of 
the six continents, there are at least 
6,000,000 whose entire individual prop- 
erties do not amount to $25 on the aver- 
age—the American Jews are fairly pros- 
perous. I mean to say that, while we are 
cutting a very poor figure among the 
Upper Four Thousand in Multimillion- 
airedom, we have relatively few paupers 
among us. I further admit cheerfully 


that we have 300 to 400 beautiful syna- 
gog buildings thruout the country, with 
about as many well-paid rabbis; we have 
a great number of splendidly equipt hos- 
pitals, orphan asylums and other chari- 
table institutions; we have three richly 


endowed theological seminaries and col- 
leges ; but—and here I give the floor to 
Rabbi Leo Mannheimer, of Paterson, a 
young, intelligent theologian, born and 
bred in this country and a graduate of 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, 
who published in a recent issue of the 
conservative American Hebrew of New 
York an ardent appeal to American 
Israel which, in some spots, hits the nail 
upon the head: 


“It is quite evident that among the younger 
men in the American-Jewish pulpit today, 
there is a spirit of unrest and discontent. 
This discontent plainly evinces a recognition 
of imperfections in the present congregational 
system and methods. 

“While the indifference, apathy and mate- 
rialism of our young Jews are blameworthy 
and somber with menace, perhaps the fault 
does not lie entirely with them. 

“Ts not the indifference to be found on both 
sides? Is there not a certain smug content- 
ment if the synagogue property is free or 
nearly free of debt, if the service is fairly 
esthetic, and if the cemetery is producing a 
good income? Do not these evidences of 
material prosperity seem to be the entire ob- 
ject Of the directorates of many congrega- 
tions ? 

“Such congregations, however, do not pay 
sufficient dividends to warrant sacrifice, zeal 
and interest on. the part of their members. 
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Untess they make Judaism a living and vital 
surce In the comimiumty; unless they can at- 
ivact to themselves ce hie, inteimgence and 
enthusiasm of the younger e:ement they clear- 
ly fail.” 

And Rabbi Mannheimer winds up with 
the proposition to start a kind of Jewish 
Men and Religion lorward Movement. 

So far so well. ‘Lhe diagnosis of our 
young theological friend is all right, but 
neither his nor the therapeutics of his 
rabbinical colleagues taking part in the 
symposium on this question organized by 
the periodical mentioned above contain 
the curative elements necessary for a 
complete recovery. 

It is as clear as daylight that no 
Church, above all on this progressive 
American continent, can live on its past 
exclusively. Over 150,000 Christian 
clergymen of all denominations are 
working seven days in the week to fill 
their churches for two or three hours on 
the Day of the Lord, when almost the 
entire commercial and industrial machin- 
ery is at rest, and therefore makes it 
possible for nearly everybody who is 
really hungry for the word of God to 
get it free of charge and around the 
corner. And what does ecclesiastical 
statistics teach us? Sixty-three per cent. 
of the total population never set their 
foot in the Christian houses of God un- - 
less they are carried there as infants, 
corpses or—bridegrooms. 

And the situation in the synagog is an 
analogous one. The West [European 
Jew, since 1848 (1. ¢., since he left his 
ghetto, where Judaism was not theo- 
retically taught and preached during the 
winter months once a week for a couple 
of hours, but was lived for twenty-four 
hours a day during the whole year), and 
the Russian Jew, since he began to step 
from his Pale of Settlement into the 
great, free world, both are throwing off 
gradually one Biblical and Talmudical 
commandment and tradition after the 
other. And when rabbi, communal 
leader or some idealistic free lance ap- 
peals to the well-to-do Jew, old or. 
young, in his Riverside mansion or in 
his Broadway office, in behalf of the 
higher spiritual interests of Judaism, in 
nine cases out of ten he stares at you, 
amazed at your naiveté or pitying you 
for spending so much effort and enthusi- 
asm in a false direction. 
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A Jewish Men and Religion Forward 
Movement? Yes. But it must bear a 
well-defined, burning message appealing 
to the hearts and minds even of the most 
apathetic Jew, and not clashing with his 
social pretensions ‘and economic inter- 
ests; a message which would give a 
meaning to our suffering in the past and 
justify the continuance of our separate 
existence in this antiseparatistic modern 
world of ours. 

It makes you laugh when you hear our 
pontiffs of native and imported Jewish 
pseudo-orthodoxy sneer, both at the 
great Hebrew prophets of old and those 
who are ready to devote their lives to 
make again of their sublime message the 
message of our age. These modern 
Pharisees bury themselves in their dusty 
folios not to see the living world around 
them and not to be seen by it. They are 
the medieval scholastics of Judaism, the 
gravediggers of the synagog. Happily, 
however, we have among the teachers 
and graduates of the great progressive 
school of Cincinnati, among the gradu- 
ates of the European institutions and of 
the old New York Jewish Theological 


Seminary, men who have fully grasped 
the needs of our time and are’ willing 
and able to translate the teachings of 
* Isaiah and Amos and Malachi into twen- 


tieth century parlance. Men such as Dr. 
K. Kohler, of Cincinnati, president of 
the Hebrew Union College and undoubt- 
edly the greatest living Jewish scholar 
on this continent; Dr. Emil G, Hirsch, 
of Chicago, the Bossuet of the American 
Synagog, and Dr. S. Schulman, of our 
city, president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis—to quote this rep- 
resentative trio only—have certainly the 
intellectual power to work out, in har- 
mony with their numerous colleagues of 
talent, both in the progressive and in the 
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sincerely orthodox camp, an acceptable 
platform for the American Synagog of 
the future, But to make of it a living real- 
ity they must also have the moral cour- 
age to take off their kid gloves and to 
knock down without pity the false idols. 
And finally, they must be put into the 
possession of the necessary means to 
start on a world-wide campaign, making 
again, as at the times of Philo, Jesus and 
St. Paul, the synagog the center of a 
religious world movement, teaching this 
time, without the cover of Greek meta- 
physics, monotheism pure and simple. 

The liberal Christianity of the twen- 
tieth century is miles beyond Thomas 
Aquinas, Luther and Calvin, and has 
even—partly at least—outlived the the- 
ology of the middle of the last century. 
The world, and at present it is no longer 
the diminutive Greek- Roman _ world 
around the Mediterranean basin, but the 
globe at large, including two-thirds of 
Asia and the greater part of Africa, is 
again waiting for a message of salvation. 
It came once from Judea. Why not a 
second time? 

May the skeptic call it as he pleases. 
But I cannot suppress the thought that 
divine providence must have had some 
reason for transferring just to this land 
of promise and at this critical period in 
the evolution of religion the best ele- 
ments of the old European Jewries. Or, 
to tell it bluntly and to sum up my whole 
thought in one final sentence: J] am con- 
winced that there is a brilliant future for 
Judaism in America, but on one condi- 
tion only, that it give up once and for all 
its village church policy and take the 
trouble of reinterpreting to the world the 
original gospel of Jesus of Nazareth in 
the light of the old Hebrew prophets and 
of modern philosophy. 


New York City, 


























66 F L were ruling America,” Prof. 

| Karl Pearson said, “I should 

close it up and not let another 

soul enter the country until all the ingre- 

dients of your nation have a chance to 

mix. It is of the first importance for the 
people to become homogeneous.” 

Happily for the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands that yearly come to 
our shores, Professor Pearson is not 
ruling America, but it would be a serious 
error to treat his opinions lightly. He is 
the most difficult man in Europe to 
“interview,” and from me he should not 
win renown, but that he is at the head 
of the National Eugenics Laboratory in 
London, and stands forth, undoubtedly, 
among the foremost workers in the 
youngest of the sciences. And that sci- 
ence has need of workers. 

For the strain of England, that mas- 
terful strain that conquered by land and 
by sea, that carried civilization to the 
remotest parts of the globe and founded 
colonies that have become great nations, 
is certainly deteriorating. The South 
African War brought that home to Eng- 
land more sharply even than the persist- 
ent commercial and industrial decline 
that has been progressing for some time. 
The birth rate has been falling alarm- 
ingly since 1877, and statisticians declare 
that at the present rate England will be 
in the position of France before 1930— 
her population will have ceased to repro- 
duce itself. Obviously some steps must 
be taken to prevent this headlong decay. 

Now, the late Sir Francis Galton was 
led by his studies in heredity to foresee 
to a certain extent the present conditions. 
It was he who coined the word “eugen- 
ics” (in his book “Human Faculty”) so 
far back as 1883, and he who about eight 


Eugenics in England 
BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


(The first Eugenics Congress, which will be held July 
27 in England, promises to be of great interest. In 
anticipation of that event we publish this article by 
Mr. Forman, the well known American editor, journalist 
and author, now in London.—EptrTor.] 
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years ago endowed and founded the 
lavuratory in University College, Lon- 
don. Professor Pearson, who was al- 
ready carrying on work in a biometric 
laboratory, naturally suggested himself 
as the logical director ot the new foun- 
dation, and he accepted the post. 

That Galton Laboratory in Gower 
street is not one of those palatial build- 
ings where many an American student 
learns the elements of the sciences. It 
consists of three somewhat dingy, 
cramped, narrow rooms, where Pro- 
fessor Pearson’s staff is laboriously car- 
rying on its researches. And those re- 
searches form, in the opinion of many, 
some of the most important scientific 
work now being done in England. 

Eugenics was defined by its founder 
as “the study of agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the 
racial qualities of future generations, 
either physically or mentally.” In other 
words, it is the study of biology directed 
toward the highest animal in the scale— 
man. Prompted by the certainty that 
man can be thus studied with a view to 
racial improvement, Galton founded the 
laboratory, and prompted by the same 
certainty, Professor Pearson and_ his 
staff are devoting their lives to the work, 
The staff is a small one. It consists of 
Dr. David Heron, Galton Research Fel- 
low; Miss Ethel Elderton, Galton Re- 
search Scholar, and Miss Amy Barring- 
ton, computer. 

The business of these workers is sim- 
ply to study and to publish the results in 
a series of memoirs. For eugenics, in 
the words of Professor Pearson, “has to 
educate public opinion until without a 
despotism he (the legislator) may at- 
tempt even the mildest purgation.” To 
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produce, he adds, “a nation healthy alike 
in mind and body must become a fixed 
idea—one of almost religious intensity, 
as Francis Galton has exprest it—in the 
minds of the intellectual oligarchy, which 
after all swayS the masses and their po- 
litical leaders.” From this it is clear that 
Mr. Pearson is an optimist, and that is 
fortunate, for he has great need to be, 
in view of his discoveries in the course 
of these studies. One of the most start- 
ling of these discoveries is that relating 
to the selective death rate. 

Without involving the reader in too 
much technical language, it may be 
stated thus: All the vast development of 
our modern institutions for taking care 
of the halt and the maim, the weak, the 
imbecile, the infirm, has virtually sus- 
pended the selective death rate. That is, 
instead ‘of allowing Nature to kill them 
in the old way, we, on the contrary, pro- 
tect and preserve the unfit to the best of 
our ability. To counterbalance our char- 
ity, it follows that we should pay at 
least as much attention to the “selective 
birth rate.” That is, to provide that the 


great majority of births should be among 


the fittest members of our race. There, 
and there only, lies the hope of national 
efficiency in the future. But in point of 
fact, whatever provision has been made, 
has had an almost opposite effect. “The 
whole trend of legislation and social ac- 
tion,” declares Professor Pearson, “has 
been to disregard parentage and to em- 
phasize environment.” And every im- 
provement of environment has lowered 
the death rate and increased the net birth 
rate of the unfit. Associated with this 
has been the steadily decreasing birth 
rate of the fit. 

The classic cases cited by Professor 
Pearson are certain towns and districts 
of England, which he has studied by a 
method he hopes to apply to all England. 

In a town called Huddersfield, given 
to the manufacture of woolens, he found 
that the birth rate began to fall slightly 
as early as 1867. But in 1877 it plunged 
down sharply to such an extent that by 
1907, in thirty years, the births had de- 
creased from more than seven to less 
than three per family. 

Bolton and Bradford, two other manu- 
facturing towns, while showing little or 
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no change in 1867, both show a marked 
decline trom 1877 on, and the number 
per family similarly decreases from 
something like seven to the neighborhood 
of three. 

Cornwall and Norfolk, rural districts, 
show no change in 1867, but a marked 
and rapid decline from 1887 on. ‘Thus, 
even trom these greatly condensed sta- 
tistics, we cannot help seeing that 1867, 
1877 and 1887 are ominous dates, so far 
as the English birth rate is concerned. 
What, if anything, is the obvious query, 
happened in these particular years to cut 
so deeply into England’s population? 

This is what happened: A. number of 
factory laws were passed regulating and 
restricting the employment of women 
and children. Let us see how this affect- 
ed the birth rate. 

From 1864 to 1867 were passed a 
number of factory acts that culminated 
in the Workshop Regulation Act of 
1867. These acts applied especially to 
textile works and to certain other indus- 
tries, like copper, iron and steel. They 
provided that no child under eight could 
be employed in any handicraft, and be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen only 
half time was permitted. And that was 
the reason the birth rate of towns like 
Huddersfield began to show a decline in 
1867. 

Now we must glance at the far more 
important date of 1877. 

In 1874 Parliament raised the mini- 
imum age of the chiid laborer to ten, and 
in 1878 an act went into effect that seri- 
ously discouraged the employment of 
children. Only half time was allowed 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, 
and even the employment of the child at 
home was covered by this act, which also 
demanded medical certificates. The 
board schools were created in 1870, and 
in 1876 attendance at school for children 
was made compulsory. Also, the trial of 
Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Anni> Be- 
sant did much to spread Malthusian 
ideas. Then set in the heavy decline that 
persists to this day. 

The Mines Act of 1887, prohibiting 
boys under twelve to work underground, 
the further raising of the age at which 
children might work in 1891, and even 
subsequent laws aimed against child 
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labor, show a record of legislation of 
which England or any other country 
might well be proud. 


But England’s population has been 
sinking so rapidly that another fifteen 
years will make Britain resemble France. 
The population will not be reproducing 
itself. The child, in short, had ceased to 
be an economic asset. It was no longer 
of pecuniary value. Children had ceased 
to pay. Professor Pearson concludes: 


“The factcry acts in no manner assisted 
the rearing of those children, who were for- 
bidden to make their parents any pecuniary 
return for thirteen to fifteen years, The 
father was handicapped in the struggle for 
existence as against the childless man. In 
the same manner the mother was directly and 
indirectly handicapped as compared with the 
childless woman. Economically, parentage 
was placed at a great disadvantage in the 
battle of. life. Such was the result of a class, 
the children of which are not economic as- 
sets, making the laws for a class in which 
children had from an early age had pecuniary 
value.” : 


Such is one set of facts that the 


eugenist today is collecting, collating and 


putting before the English statesman. 
For no mere fact like this is of any use 
unless it leads to action. Will a states- 
man arise who will be sufficiently clair- 
voyant and disinterested to work, not for 
the immediate present, but rather for the 
generations to come after? That is what 
the eugenist hopes. No such statesman 
has arisen as yet, at all events, and when 
he does, his hands will not lack for work 
to do. 

For intertwined with the falling birth 
rate are two further glaring, staring 
facts in England. The fit are not repro- 
ducing themselves, and the unfit are 
flourishing more prolific than ever. In 
other words, the population is not only 
decreasing, but also deteriorating. 

So far back as the late forties, Emer- 
soh, with the eye of the seer, saw that 
for England, as for others. “the best 
political economy is care and culture of 
men.” That, however, seems the last 
point to be regarded by modern states- 
manshin. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
a few vears avo exprest alarm over the 
fact that Harvard graduates were not 
reproducing themselves, so small were 
their families. Well, the same, more or 
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less, is true of England. ~ Professor 
Pearson gives the average size of the 
English intellectual’s family a figure of 
4.7-_ For the normal London artisan he 
calculates the figure to be 5.1. 

A glance at the statistics of the so- 
called pathological classes shows a 
marked difference. Deaf mutes in Eng- 
land show a family of 6.2 children; in- 


‘sane, 6.0, and London mentally defective 


of 7.0 children per family. 

What is to be the remedy? Says Pro- 
fessor Pearson: 

“If we can give the child economic value, 
the birth rate will rise; if we can differentiate 
between the economic values of good and bad 
parentage, if we can make the possession of 
healthy, sound children a greater economic 
asset than the possession of feeble offspring, 
then we have for the mass of the people 
solved the problem of practical eugenics.” 


Laws penalizing parentage among the 
fit must be reversed. 


That all this is the reverse of simple 
the reader will readily concede. Yet 
public opinion must be educated to make 
the ideals of the eugenist realizable. To 
promote this education of public opinion 
is the object of the Eugenics Education 
Society. The membership of the society 
includes some of the foremost names in 
England. And for this summer the 
society has arranged the First Interna- 
tional Eugenics Congress. Says the 
prospectus : 

“It is hoped, by means of this congress, to 
make more widely known the results of the 
investigations of those factors which are mak- 
ing for racial improvement or decay; to dis- 
cuss to what extent existing knowledge war- 
rants legislative action.” 


America, France, Germany and Italy 
will be ably represented, and beyond a 
doubt eugenics will have a hearing dur- 
ing the coming July to an extent it has 
not had before. Indeed, there has scarce- 
ly been time, so young is the science. 
Yet the need of it has arisen, sudden and 
imperious. At this moment the society 
is pushing a bill in Parliament to assure 
the control of feeble-minded persons. 
For no feeble-minded person in England, 
if over sixteen. can be touched by the 
law unless he or she be a raving maniac 
or complete imbecile. 

Said Maior Leonard Darwin, the soci- 
ety’s president, in his last address: 
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“We may believe we see vast possibilities 
in the future before us; but for the present 
we must have patience. As an example of 
the kind of problem which ought at once 
to be considered, State aided contributory 
maternity insurance may be cited as an ar- 
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most use of, and which therefore would tend 
to accelerate the multiplication of the care- 
ful more than the careless.” 

The truth is, the science is not yet 
clear as to its points of attack in the field 
of reform. But daily it is gaining fuller 


rangement which the thrifty would make 


knowledge. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Givers 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


How many givers have been good to me, 
Ev’n from that mystic hour my first of light 
When One I knew not gave this life in fee; 
And thence what gifts were showered—what radiant might 
Of mother-love, what shield of father-strength 
Thru childhood’s days of happy, fabulous length! 


How many givers have been good to me: 

All playmates, comrades of the Land ef Youth, 
Whose morning-eyes so well I yet can see! 

And, if outstripped, for you what tenderest ruth— 
For you, who ran with me the lamplight race, 
Who lent your flame to mine with selfless grace! 


How many givers have been good to me: 

All guides who put the pilgrim-staff in hand, 
Who gave to treasure-houses great the key— 

The magic word—that opes the doors where stand 
Those old immortals who have traced bright scrolls 
Inscribed with songful lore for thirsting souls! 


How many givers have been good to me: 
They who poured praise—or in the cup of praise 
Dropped amethyst that I not slave should be 
To the quick wine nor to the wreathen bays. 
Oh, ever I in thankfulness must bend 
To those who had both Truth and me to friend! 


How many givers have been good to me: 
Not least of all that I shall ever know 
I cherish them who sweetly could agree 
To take the benefits I could bestow, 
Who envied not, but let me have the joy 
Of being almoner in high employ! 


L’ENVOI 
How many givers have been good to me: 

All who have loved me—thou, of all, the most! 
May this song reach thee—thou, past tears, set free, 
To whom shall say Love’s unseen, smiling host, 
“Yon singing soul mounts up because of: thee!” 

How many givers have been good to me! 
New York City, 
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The Wisconsin Idea 


THE “Wisconsin Idea” is the child of 
popular government and public educa- 
tion. It attempts to combine control of 
policies by the people (without interfer- 
ence by a selfish organized machine) 
with scientific administration of public 
problems (without contamination by 
fraud or spoils). Its union of direct 
control with expert service has given 
rise, in the mouth of the leading educa- 
tor of the State, to the aphorism that 
Wisconsin is interested in political sct- 
ence, with the emphasis on science. For 
more than a decade, now, the progressive 
forces have been at work in this Western 
commonwealth, and if the result were not 
worth inspecting on its own account it 
would still need to be exploited to satisfy 
a curiosity respecting its character that 
has come to exist in other States. Dr. 
Charles McCarthy, who thru the whole 
decade has been the trusted adviser of 
legislatures, now sings the praises of the 
Wisconsin Idea in his book of that 
name ;? and with a sketchy enthusiasm 
he describes the laws that have made 
Wisconsin famous, and the method of 
their making. Frederic C. Howe dis- 
cusses the same Experiment in Democ- 
racy,” in terms that glow as brightly as 
those of Dr. McCarthy, but he does it 
from the standpoint of resulting institu- 
tions rather than from that of legislative 
process. What the Wisconsonian thinks 
of the rest of the world, from his vantage 
point in a chair in the State University, 
where he is encouraged in “that contin- 
ual and fearless sifting and winnowing 
by which alone the truth can be found,” 
may be seen in the book, Changing 
America® Here Prof. E. A. Ross 
analyzes the social tendencies of today, 
and reprints his vivid chapters on the 
“Middle West.” 


A positive platform of social and eco- 


'THe Wisconsin IDEA. By 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

2WISCONSIN, 
Frederic c. 
Sons. $1.25. 

SC HANGING Stupirs In CONTEMPORARY 
Society. By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.20. 





Charles McCarthy. 
$1.50. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN Demccracy. By 


Howe. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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nomic reform, from the Wisconsin 
_Standpoint, is contained in President 


Van Hise’s Concentration and Control,* 
just off the press. A work of “oppor- 
tunism,” as he describes it, he has tried 
to strike while the iron is hot, and to 
forge a public tool that will sat'sfy the 
soul of a distressed nation as well as 
serve its need. He traces the course of 
competition and combination, and the ef- 
forts to prevent the trust. Trankly, he 
admits the advantage of combination and 
co-operation, but he asserts a public in- 
terest in “businesses which restrain trade 
to such a degree as to control the mar- 
ket.” Much of this control may be for 
the public’s own good, but of this the 
public ought itself to be the judge. Ac- 
cordingly, President Van Hise would 
administer this interest thru a series of 
expert commissions which should at once 
encourage reasonable concentration of 
industry and save the individual from 
oppression, greed and crime. The book 
is sane and thoughtful. It contains the 
best existing summary of the trust prob- 
lem, entirely apart from its proposed so- 
lution. 

The service to be rendered to a people 
thru the broadening of government is the 
flesh of the “Wisconsin Idea.” Most of 
government is at bottom a scientific mat- 
ter, to be placed in commission and han- 
dled by experts. To secure an absolute 
and direct control over these activities is 
an equally fundamental matter, and the 
dry bones of the “Idea”—the mechanical 
skeleton upon which it hangs—may be 
dissected from those devices which have 
suddenly been improvised to bring back 


- into the hands of the people their own 


institutions. These are the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall. Upon none 
of these refqrms is there a literature of 
long duration, but Professor Munro has 
collected from current literature a sym- 
posium of papers that explain them 
fully.® 

4*CONCENTRATION AND CONTROL: A SOLUTION OF THE 
Trust PropLemM IN THE Unitep States. By Charles 
R. Van Hise. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

®STuHe INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. Edited 


by William Bennett Munro. New York and London: 
DPD. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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In these mechanical reforms of gov- 
ernment, and in the vision of service 
which the “Wisconsin Idea” sees, we 
have a new platform for the rejuvenation 
of democracy. It is not a Jeffersonian 
democracy, to which, tho all men are 
equal, all government is bad. It is, in- 
, Stead, a recrudescence of the virile de- 
mocracy of Jackson, based upon a con- 
fidence in the sobriety of the plain people. 
But it departs from the Jacksonian prac- 
tice in that the new democracy no longer 
thinks that any man is fit for any office, 
whatever his training. It believes in- 
stead in permanent and expert service, 
absolutely divorced from politics. And 
herein is the reason why most politicians 
over fifty cannot understand it. It is not 
necessary for us to agree with all the 
planks in the Wisconsin platform, and 
we cannot feel that either Mr. Howe or 
Dr. McCarthy is free from the limita- 
tions set by unmitigated enthusiasm. But 
the “Idea” is abroad, and in its essentials 
we cannot, even if we would, avoid con- 
sidering it. 


Legal Doctrine and Social Progress. By 
Frank Parsons New York: B. W. 
Heubsch. $1.50. 

A book may have misleading, exag- 
gerated, false statements, and yet be 
stimulating and not entirely useless. 
Mr. Parsons’s posthumous book is an 
example. Its spirit is fine; its reasoning 
sometimes is. He says that among 
some ancient people the criminal law 


was practically 100 per cent. of the 
whole. But was it so in the Mosaic or 
in the Babylonian law? Further, he 


says that today criminal law is less than 
one per cent. of all. He regards the 
criminal law as_ scaffolding for the 
build'ng of the new co-operative nature ; 
when that is built, we are to pull away 
the scaffolding. Now, as a matter of 
fact, if any criminal law has died, it is 
because the crime has ceased to be 
possible or is no longer a crime, as 
heresy or lese-majesty, and further, the 
scope of the criminal law has very much 
extended, as for embezzlement and 
forgery; mankind has not discarded 
many crimes as uninteresting or bad 
form. The true statement would be 
that the proportion of criminals to the 
entire population is probably less today 
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than it once was. Then, again, a cynic 
might say that whereas at one time 
there was but one criminal in the world, 
there are now several! Again, Mr. 
Parsons leads the blind to the old fal- 
lacy that as there are “several hundred 
of decisions and prece- 
dents issued by forty-six States, and 
many English speaking jurisdictions, a 
judge may find a precedent in any one of 
them to form his decision in the case 
before him to his own sense of justice. 
In reality this is nonsense; a Massa- 
chusetts judge has to follow the prece- 
dents of his own courts and the United 
States courts. They are as scripture; 
he may be fortified in doubtful cases by 
an Oklahoma case, but the Oklahoma 
case is not authority; it is more like 
commentary ; certainly, it is not scripture 
in Massachusetts. 


An spteioery History of England. By 

. Fletcher. Two _ Pp. xvii, 

SB. ke “3ST. New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$3.50. 

Mr, Fletcher is a versatile and some- 
what erratic devotee of Clio. He has 
done serious and valuable work, notably 
in editing Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” 
More recently he collaborated with Rud- 
yard Kipling in producing a_ history 
which should have the effect of culti- 
vating feverish loyalty—or shall we say 
jingoism—in the breasts of the young 
Britons who read it. The volumes now 
under review were written for those 
boys who find history intolerably dull. 
The author says: 

“My own view is that English history should 
be an inheritance from childhood; that its 
legends and its romance should grow into our 
thoughts from very early years, and should 
expand themselves with the expansion of our 
minds; that we should feel history and dream 
it rather than learn it as a lesson. . . . For 
English history as part of a school curriculum, 
or as a means of education, I have no such 
regard at all. Education is not the acquisi- 
tion of information.” 

Holding this rather old-fashioned opin- 
ion and possessing both an easy style and 
a good control of his materials, Mr. 
Fletcher can never be accused of dull- 
ness. American readers will find no 
other elementary book on English history 
quite so entertaining. It is full of sur- 
prises. The story of Waterloo is told in 
three apocryphal letters, all of them 
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lively and ingenious compositions. Noth- 
ing worth while seems to have happened 
since Waterloo. The author has “little 
heart to follow my hero, Castlereagh, as 
he fights his gallant and losing battle 
against the forces of democracy.” He 
does not like the so-called reforms and 
movements of the past century; for they 
have, he believes, two mainsprings, “first 
a desire to increase the material welfare 
of the mass of the people, and secondly, 
an echo from across the channel about 
‘Natural Rights’ and ‘Government in 
Accordance with Principles.’”” We are 
left in little doubt that England has 
made a shameful conquest of herself! 
But until its tragic close the book does 
much to divert the reader, as by the 
chapter headings, which occasionally 
take the form of a bad pun or of a Greek 
or French quotat’on. Not that the pill 
is all sugar; tho easy to take, it will do 
as much good as some bitter medicines. 


Great Educators of Three Centuries. By 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. — $1.10. 

Professor Graves, the author of a 
comprehensive History of Education, 
the third volume of which is in prepara- 
tion, Great Educators of Three Cen- 
turies, is biographical in its character 
and contains much interest'ng materia! 
not properly belonging to the historical 
survey given in the more extended werk. 

The men of original genius as educators 

are discussed and the influence of their 

work on modern education reither min’- 
mized nor exaggerated. The author be- 

gins with that stout Puritan, John Mil- 

ton, and his Tractate of Education, and 

closes his list of great educatcrs with 

the name of Herbert Spencer, passin x 

in review Bacon, Ratich, Comenius, 

Locke, Francke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 

Herbart, Frocbel, Mann, and many far- 

sighted and far-thinking schoolmasters 

less known to the unprofess‘onal reade~, 
during the seventeenth, ei hteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. A very interest- 
ing suggestion of the book is of the 
swift transmission of ideas, a_s-ed- 
thought blown on the wind from coun- 
try to country, taking root in a new soil, 
and flourishing there better than in its 
first habitat, in some instances; rotably 
in the surprising fact that the kinder- 
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garten of Germany, the land of its ori- 
gin, is inferior to that of other countries. 
A critical comparison between Pestalozzi 
and Herbart, shows Professor Graves’s 
insight into the essential points of the 
teaching of each. Students of pedagozv 
will find this introduction to the person- 
ality of great educators more attractive 
than the study of abstract theory. 


History of Ethics Within Organized Chris- 
tianity. By Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D., 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union 
Theological Seminary. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. 


In‘this scholarly work the student of 
Christianity is furnished with a service- 
able and much needed guide to the 
changes and developments in ethical 
theory which have characterized the 
various epochs of Christian history. 
Professor Hall’s excellent survey covers 
the Greek, Roman and Hebrew concep- 
tions on which early Christianity was 
ethically founded and nourished, and ex- 
tends to the age succeeding Hume and 
Kant, when the unstable post-Reforma- 
tion systems were shattered by the decay 
of authoritative absolutism, and ethics 
became a subject of scientific investiga- 
tion and construction. The scope of the 
book makes impossible the record and 
discussion of details, but the generaliza- 
tions are baSed upon a careful examina- 
tion of the available sources, and the 
judgments are broad and fair-minded. 
In the first part of the volume the syn- 
cretistic character of Christianity is 
clearly revealed and the gradual substi- 
tution of dogmatic and ecclesiastical in- 
terests for ethical passion in the devel- 
oping organization is faithfully and 
sometimes strikingly set forth. Yet the 
later history emphasizes the fact that the 
ethical elements are the most permanent 
and powerful, and shows how their 
leavening force has been breaking one 
by one the old fetters of authoritative 
narrowness and ‘exclusion until there is 
no longer a dividing line between sacred 
and secular, and religion, instead of be- 
ing the source of moral distinctions, 
must itself be measured and judged by 
ethical standards. Professor Hall’s own 
intense devotion to the simple ethics of 
Jesus—now after centuries of ecclesi- 
astical obscuration again coming to its 
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own—shines thru every chapter and en- 
livens many a page that would other- 
wise be dreary reading. 


The Fool in Christ. By Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, translated by Thomas Seltzer. 
New York: W. B. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Emanuel Quint is an elusive figure 
and to the reviewer an unpleasant one. 

If he is intended by Hauptmann, as ap- 

pears, to represent Christ returned to 

earth and seeking a parallel destiny in 

Germany to the story of the life 

lived in Palestine; or if he is simply the 

“pure-hearted Fool” of Parsifal, sensi- 

tive to the beauty and divinity of the 

central figure in the Gospels, and eager 
to follow in His footsteps to the least 
detail, there is in either case too much 
insistence upon his weakness, irresolu- 
tion and vacillation. We pity Quint, 
and feel.the charm of his gentleness and 
sweetness of nature, but we cannot ad- 
mire him. He is too feeble a character, 
too uncertain of himself and of his mes- 
sage. He is not only ignorant of life; 
he is terrified at it. He cannot under- 
stand himself, and the reader shares his 
bewilderment. Hauptmann is very 
clever in his suggestion as to the ease 
with which a Quint myth grew up 
around him and worked upon his 
troubled brain until he himself believed 
it. But he seems to have apprehended 
only one side of Christ’s character as it 
has been preserved for us in the Gospel 
narratives; he misses altogether its ele- 
ments of dignity and strength. Quint is 
more like Parsifal than Christ ; more like 
the unhappy, self-tormenting hero of 

“Hilligenlei,” by Gustav Franssen, than 

like the man who “spoke with authority 

and acted without hesitancy.” Both 

Frenssen and Hauptmann miss the se- 

renity and sanity of Christ’s character. 


Love’s Crucible. 
Pomeroy. 
Co. $1.35. : 

This story has the double interest of 
being the posthumous work of an able, 
thoughtful woman, and also the author’s 
first and only novel. The story is that 
of a waif, left carelessly to the scant 
mercy of a grasping boarding-house 
keeper; rescued from drudgery and 
given a few years of schooling by the 
still scanter mercy of a man of pleasure, 


By Mary Shenardson 
Boston: Sherman, French & 
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only to become his mistress; and later, 
thru an automobile accident, brought for 
the first time so effectually under the 
purifying influence of a Christian home 
as to awaken within her a soul. Thru 
the ennobling love of a good man she 
resolves to redeem herself, and by hard 
work, manual, mental and spiritual, and 
after struggles, discouragements and 
temptations, she finds, at last, friends, 
relatives and home, and strength. Mrs. 
Pomeroy was the wife of a well-known 
Boston physician, and the daughter of 
Dr. Shepardson, founder of the Wom- 
an’s College of Denison University. The 
spiritual power of this book gave prom- 
ise of greater success as a writer had 
her life been spared. 


American Permian Reptiles. 
W. Williston. Chicago: University of 

“ Chicago Press. $2.50. 

Professor Williston is not one of those 
paper paleontologists who from the frag- 
ment of a single fossil will construct an 
entire theory of evolution with a system 
of cosmical metaphysics on top of it. 
Altho no one is better qualified to speak 
with authority in this field, he confines 
himself in this work almost entirely to 
the description of specimens and does 
not venture into the speculations. so fas- 
cinating to the layman, as to looks, hab- 
its and genealogy. Professor Williston 
insists that the chief need is “more facts, 
many more facts,” and he is not above 
going himsef to Texas and digsing up 
more facts. The volume is handsomely 
printed and illustrated, with thirty-eight 
plates of drawings and photographs of 
the fossil bones of the new species de- 
scribed. 


By Samuel 


Literary Notes 


....A series of articles on The Woman 
Movement in America published in The Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune has been collected by 
the author, Belle’ Squire, and published by 
McClurg ($2). There are some very inter- 
esting facts about the colonial women, notably 
Anne Hutchinson and Margaret Brent, and 
it is fully illustrated with portraits of the 
ablest women of the nineteenth century, such 
as Frances Willard, Lucy Stone, Mary Liver- 
more and Clara Barton. The chapters open 


with dramatic episodes in the lives of the 
Quaker, Abolitionist, Crusader, Reformer, or 
whatever character the spirit of progress as- 
sumed at the moment. 
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...-The title of Dr. William H. Thomson’s 
new volume is hardly descriptive of its con- 
tents. The essays which go to make it up 
réfer occasionally to incidents connected with 
the Life and Times of the Patriarchs, Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob (Funk; $1.20), but they 
add little of value to our knowledge of the 
period even by way of illustration. The book 
is not worthy, in form or substance, to be 
styled “a supplement” to the author’s father’s 
work “The Land and the Book,” which for 
more than half a century has been an inval- 
uable aid to Bible students, 


....With an unusual sense of all the values 
of rhythm and a striking power in the manip- 
ulation of words in picture-making, James 
Stephens in his Hill of Vision (Macmillan; 
$1.25) hovers very near the gate so vividly 
described by Milton—the gate where various 
strange unshapely figures conversed with their 
master shortly before access was made easy 
between Pandemonium and the newly created 
Earth. Yet he has a power of beauty when 
he soars into a sweeter atmosphere, and few 
master his trade better than he does in the 
finer range of his “Prelude.” 


....The critical edition of the Giuvres de 
Frangois Rabelais, published at Paris by Hon- 
oré and Edouard Champion, is, undoubtedly, 
the definitive one. Volume one, quarto, with 
a fine reproduction of a seventeenth century 
portrait, preserved at Montpellier, as frontis- 
piece, has come to us; the subscription price 
is 15 francs. The general editor is Prof. 
Abel Lefranc, of the Collége de France, With 
him are associated MM. Boulenger, Clouzot, 
Dorveaux, Plattard and Sainéan. This first 
volume (pp. cliii, 214) contains the prologue 
and 32 chapters of Gargantua. The notes 
occupy more space than the text itself; but 
here is a case where that state of things is 
indeed proper. 


....Biblical criticism may be seen from two 
quite different standpoints in Prof. Willis J. 
Beecher’s Reasonable Biblical Criticism (S. S. 
Times; $1.50) and the four addresses on The 
Higher Criticism (Doran; 50 cents), by Prof. S. 
R. Driver and Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick. The latter 
volume presents clear and forceful arguments 
for the legitimacy, need and value of the crit- 
ical work done by those scholars whose main 
conclusions are repudiated as unreasonable by 
Professor Beecher. One 1s inclined to think, 
however, that the real basis of their rejection 
is Professor Beecher’s own theory of inspira- 
tion, and it is hardly 10 be expected that his 
book will accomplish its avowed purpose of 
making “orthodox ideas” of Biblical criticism 
“appeal to the thinking of the present genera- 
tion.” 
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....ls your vacation on its way, or are you 
on the way toward vacation? In either case 
The Pipesmoke Carry is a very little book, 
and it will fit snugly in your breast pocket. 
The author, Bert Leston Taylor (the Chicago 
Tribune’s “B. L. T.”), has smoked his wood- 
land brand of pipe tobacco in his city apart- 
ment; in the rings of strong smoke he has 
found pictures of camp-fires and canoeing. 
His style is delightful, and the decorations 
by C. B. Falls are modestly, but more than 
moderately, effective. (Chicago: Reilly & 
Britton Co.; $1.) 


....Richard Davey tells “the true stories of 
the strange lives of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and of the Ladies Katherine and Mary 
Grey, Sisters of Lady Jane Grey, the Nine- 
Days’ Queen” in the volume which he en- 
titles The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey and 
Their Wicked Grandfather (Dutton; $3). 
The book is an excellent example of the type 
of historical love-story popular today, altho 
in justice to the author, who performs his 
task soberly and competently, it must be 
added that the adventures described are un- 
known to most readers of English history. 
The volume is generously illustrated. 


....For school and home Bible reading one 
of the best helps that has been made by way 
of editing is The Old Testament Narrative 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.50), by Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield. Modern forms of printing are fol- 
lowed and divisions are made into paragraphs, 
sections and chapters. The classic English 
version is used, with here and there a well 
authenticated emendation in the interest of 
clearness and accuracy. ‘Practically al! of 
the narrative portion of the Old Testament 
is given, including several sections from the 
prophets and the Apocrypha. The notes, in- 
troduction and illustrations are founded on 
an up-to-date knowledge of Biblical criticism 
and archeology, and furnish real assistance 
to the intelligent reader. 


....A China Year Book is a new thing, for 
a new nation, which is yet the oldest. It is 
edited by H. T. M. Bell and H. G. W. Wood- 
head, who gained their competency as editors 
of leading English papers in China. This is 
a very compact. and complete duodecimo of 
nearly five hundred pages, and gives geo- 
graphical, commercial, agricultural, sociolog- 
ical and religious conditions, with an abun- 
dance of statistical information, and the doc- 
uments which bear on Chinese constitutional 
development, up to the time when the revolu- 
tion acquired strength enough to shake the 
ancient empire, It is an indispensable vol- 
ume for statesmen and students of current 
history. (Dutton; $3.50.) 
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...-A new series of Letters to My Son, by 
Winnifred James (Moffat, Yard & Co.; $1), has 
the same charm as the precedine volume in 
the delineation of the loving care with which 
the writer makes preparation for wholesome 
surroundings for the unborn son. Yet we 
find a note of unreality in both books. We 
do not feel that a prospective mother ever 
could write them so; they are really addressed 
to the mature reader and try to tell a story. 
While a real mother who dreaded that she 
might not survive to know her child might 
leave a little note full of loving thought for 
him, these somewhat studied letters are un- 
natural. 


Little Corky (McClurg; $1.35) is sup- 
posed to be a novel of American conditions, 
dealing, as it does, with a traction company 
in one of the large cities of the East. The 
heroine is a young woman of limitless wealth, 
who owns a bit of property much coveted by 
the company for a new power-house. Several 
fires occur, and the hero, who is none other 
than superintendent of the traction company, 
is regarded as an incendiary by his enemies. 
After many foolish situations which amount 
to nothing; after much foolish temper on the 
part of the heroine: after another big fire in 
which the hero! nearly loses his life, this 
uncharacteristic novel draws to a close. Not, 
however, before the author, Edward Hunger- 
ford, drags in a railroad race, in order to 
exhibit an easy familiarity with one more sub- 
ject. 


....Nina Hl. Kennard’s Lafcadio Hearn 
(Appleton; $2.50) is in some ways the most 
comprehensive account of that remarkable 
man of letters. Doubtless the book would 
be a better one had it been better planned, 
and reasonably condensed; and there has been 
carelessness in the proofreading, resulting in 
numerous slips of minor importance. More- 
over, Mrs. Kennard is no practised critic, such 
as we would choose to discuss so exquisite a 
stylist as Hearn came to be. She is at least a 
fair-minded and moderate chronicler, and her 
book supplements what Mrs. Wetmore has told 
us of Hearn’s life—disposing for all time of 
some of the Hearn “legend,” and discreetly 
hinting at something of the love of Hearn for 
Mrs. Wetmore (Miss Bisland) herself. Mrs, 
Kennard has the advantage of knowing 
Hearn’s Irish kin, and of having read his let- 
ters to Mrs Atkinson, his half-sister, some 
of which are published in her book. 


....Few leaders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have shown more true heroism and 
devotion than the late Bishop William Hobart 


Hare, of South Dakota. He began his ereat 


work for the Indians as Missionary Bishop of 
Niobrara, and amid unusual difficulties and dis- 
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couraging experiences he laid firm foundations 
for the religious and educational development 
of his people. After years of hardship and 
struggle with ill health he saw the fruits of 
his labors and patience in the enlargement of 
his diocese and the expansion of his influence. 
Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe has published a 
good-sized volume in which The Life and La- 
bors of Bishop Hare, Apostle to the Sioux 
(Sturgis; $2.50), are pictured largely in lan- 
guage taken from the Bishop’s addresses, let- 
ters and other writings. Altho the account 
is a little disjointed and too much like patch- 
work, it is well worth reading for the light 
it throws on a richly endowed, determined, 
high-souled servant of a needy and often help- 
less people. 


Pebbles 


“Tue saddest hour,” sings a poet, “is just 
after sunset.” Evidently he doesn’t have to 
get up at 6.00 a. m. in the winter time.— 
Logan (W. Va.) Banner. 


Miss Quizz.—Have you ridden in Charlie’s 
new auto? 

Mrs. Malaprop.—Yes; it was lovely. There 
was some osculation, but it didn’t bother me a 
bit—Brooklyn Life. 

“T rorcort something,” said the husband as 
he came back. 

“Yes,” pouted the wife; “you forgot to kiss 
me.” 

“That may be; but what I came back for 
was my overshoes.”’—Louisville Courier-J our- 
nal 


‘Twas in the swampy afternoon, 
When first the Noctab fritters forth, 
I came upon a Kamaroon— 
Believe me, by the harvest moon 
I thought it was a Snorth! 


Since morning in the net he lay, 
Enveloped in a massive tome 
(That well might flourish for a day) ; 
But what amazed me was the way 
-It vitrified his dome. 


“Can this be only as it should?” 

I asked the man who held the score. 
He peered across the pickle wood, 
And answered, as he backward stood, 

“He'll swallow many more!” 


And now the Wood took up the grind 
Of hookworms in the mango trees, 

Nor any trace was left behind. 

“Long might I search,” I mused, “to find 
Such pure events as these. 


“Far better, if the tokens lie, 
And all within my noodle’s soup, 
Or concentrated mustard pie. 
To circulate my hat, and die 
Of cerebrallic croup.” 
—Life. 
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Party Treachery and Anarchy 


THE introduction of the direct pri- 
mary system ‘nto nominations is creating 
a condition of anarchy in the Republican 
party and may at any time do the same 
in the Democratic party; and yet it has 
not been clearly recognized that this is 
the cause. Let us give the case needed 
consideration, 

The delegates to the national Presi- 
dential convention for the Republican 
party have been hitherto elected by dele- 
gated conventions of the State or the 
Congressional districts. They were ap- 
pointed to select not a candidate for ‘the 
Presidency, but to select Electors, who 
shall later elect a President. Yet these 
Electors were themselves instructed 
for whom to vote, for the party 
Presidential convention has settled that 
matter for them, and never a case has 
been known where an Elector voted, as 
he might, for a candidate other than the 
man on whom the party as a whole had 
determined at its Presidential conven- 
tion. He has not dared to vote other- 
wise. The Presidential convention was 
his authority. It alone had made the 
decision as to the candidate, and to vote 








for some personal favorite instead of the 
one whom the people thru their dele- 
gated convention had chosen would be 
treachery openly flaunted, which no man 
could dare be guilty of. 

But now the condition is changed. 
The Republicans of Pennsylvania have 
themselves voted individually, not by a 
convention, and by a handsome majority, 
that the man they wish for President is 
Theodore Roosevelt and not William H. 
Taft. They have also in their conven- 
tions selected their delegates to the na- 
tional convention. Their leader, Mr. 
Flinn, one of the two rival Pennsylvania 
bosses, tries his best to get Mr. Roose- 
velt nominated, with what success we do 
not know as we write, but the bitterness 
between the two factions is extreme, and 
Mr. Flinn declares that as Elector he will 
not vote for Mr. Taft if he has the 
Republican nomination, but will vote— 
and the other Pennsylvania Electors 
will follow him, for Mr. Roosevelt. A 
similar threat is made from other States. 
That is, they say they will not obey the 
convention, but will obey the will of the 
people of their States. 

It is a direct conflict of authority, the 
authority of the national convention or 
that of the people of the State as exprest 
in its primary. The case is not as clear 
as it might be and h’therto has been. We 
are not ready to say that to obey the will 
of the State is treachery. And yet a 
leading Republican paper of Pennsyl- 
vania thus characterizes the failure of an 
Elector who refuses to obey the decision 
of the party convention: 

“To have dene otherwise would have caused 
an Elector to be branded as a Benedict Arnold 
or an Iscariot as guilty of the foulest treach- 
ery. No one could have held up his head in 
this country after such a _ betrayal and ap- 
parently no one ever thought of doing so base 
an act. ... Have we fallen on an evil day 
and generation when good faith shall no 
longer control in. politics? We think not 
Republican Electors will vote for the nominees 
of the Republican convention. To do other- 
wise after election without having giving no- 
tice of their intention before election would b> 
the basest treason. If they make clear in ad- 


vance that this is their intention Republicans 
will know how to treat them.” 


first time we have 
nominations to the 
popular d'rect pri- 
every 


This year for the 
had in certain States 
party conventions by 
maries, in which 


citizen was 
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allowed by a direct vote to declare whom 
he wished to be the party’s candidate. 
These were positive directions to the 
delegates as to whom they should vote 
for at the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago or the Democratic convention in 
Baltimore, In this same way Electors are 
chosen. Are the Electors the servants of 
the nominating conventions, as they hith- 
erto have been, or are they the servants 
of the people who have never before, but 
who do now, directly instruct them for 
whom they shall vote? We think that, 
as hitherto, the Electors are the servants 
of the convention, but it is not as clear 
as it was. When the delegates to the 
convention were not elected by the 
people, but by delegated local conven- 
tions, the will of the people was less de- 
fined. ‘Lhe local conventions might be 
under control of local bosses or of a 
State boss; but now the people them- 
selves speak; and when factional: feeling 
runs high, and each faction stoutly ob- 
jects to the candidate of the other, it is 
not difficult to get up a fair argument 
that the will of the people should not be 
annulled. ‘That is not our position, for 
we hold that in real fact Pennsylvania 
chose her delegates with implied instruc- 
tions to submit, and pledging her voters 
to submit to the will of the majority in 
the convention. Yet, we say, this deci- 
sion is not as incontrovertible as it was. 
We are brought into possible confusion 
and anarchy by the fact that in certain 
States the old delegated convention plan 
prevails, while in others we have the 
direct primary. Very likely, four years 
hence, all the States will have adopted 
the new direct primary, and in going 
into it they will pledge themselves to 
submit to the will of the majority as ex- 
prest by delegates to the Presidential 
conventions. 

The threat from certain States of re- 
bellion against the decision of the Repub- 
lican convention may begin to give fresh 
vitality to the Electoral College. Hith- 
erto it has been a farce. An Elector 
who has personal choice will be a new 
feature. We can imagine the case in 
which the party convention will cease to 
be worth while, when the people will 
have spoken their direct voice, and g:ven 
the will of their several States to their 
Electors. Then the Electors will meet 
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and will have to harmonize the rival 
claims and select President and Vice- 
President. We do not see but that this 
may be the better way. It would be 
curious if the direct primary should gal- 


vanize into fresh vitality the almost de- ~ 


funct body of Presidential Electors cre- 
ated by our Constitution. 

The present difficulty is not one that 
concerns the Republican party only; it 
may at any time confront the Democratic 
party as well. The difference between 
the Democratic factions even now is 
hardly less radical than is the case with 
the Republicans. One would say, to 
hear Mr. Bryan condemn Governor Har- 
mon or Congressman Underwood, that 
the radical Democrats could not vote for 
a conservative of their party. Condi- 
tions may become such that a Demo- 
cratic Elector may hold his fealty to the 
voters of his State superior to that due 
his Presidential convention. It depends 
in either party on the depth of the cleav- 
age between the radical and conservative 
factions. 

It is not at all unlikely that the direct 
primary will be tried in many other 
States. If so, it should have a fair 
chance not to break down. It should be 
guarded against excessive expenditure 
for corruption, and there is a needed 
guard to protect each party against the 
intrusion of the opposing party’s votes. 
The new system has not wholly worked 
well; let it be given a square deal. 


The Democratic Convention 


AFTER the November elections in 1910 
it was seen that the Democrats, if they 
should use wisely their newly gained 
power in the House and at State capi- 
tals, could approach this year’s Presi- 
dential election with much confidence. 
Their advantage was due to popular dis- 
approval of the Payne-Aldrich revision 
of the tariff. It has been retained. Their 
action in the House with respect to the 
tariff has been approved, we think, by a 
majority of the people, and their record 
there in legislation concerning other sub- 
jects has been, on the whole, a good one. 
To the political advantage gained by 
reason of the Republican tariff blunder 
has now been added the effect of a great 
quarrel in the Republican party, and 
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prominent Democrats are saying that any 
one who may be nominated at Baltimore 
for the Presidency will be elected. 

The Democratic convention will fol- 
low the convention of the Republicans, 
and its action may be determined in 
some measure by what the Republicans 
do this week at ‘Chicago. At the time 
when these words are written we cannot 
foresee what the Chicago convention will 
do, altho it seems probable that Mr. Taft 
will have a majority on the first ballot. 
If he is nominated, and if there is no 
organized bolt, many followers of Mr. 
Roosevelt will be ready to vote for a 
progressive Democrat. If Mr. Roose- 
velt is nominated, many supporters of 
Mr. Taft will refrain from voting or 
will vote for the Democratic nominee. 
An organized bolt, with a Roosevelt 
third ticket, would, of course, split the 
party. Under certain conditions, due to 
the action at Chicago, the Democratic 
leaders may be inclined to nomi- 
nate-a ‘conservative; under other condi- 
tions they may prefer a progressive or 
radical. Men of each type are in the 
group of Democratic cand’dates for the 
nomination. 

Writing for THe INDEPENDENT in 
January last, Speaker Champ Clark, one 
of these candidates, said: 

“One thing ir clear as crystal—in order to 
win we must hold all the voters we had in 
1908 and draw to us about 800,000 who were 
against us then.” 

He was arguing that progressive or 
insurgent Republicans could get the 
legislation they des’red only by support- 
ing Democratic nominees. But he re- 
ferred to the election of 1908, and did 
not ‘take into account the more recent 
election of 1910, which exhibited a polit- 
ical revolution and may have foreshad- 
owed a continuing alliance of the needed 
800,000 voters with the Democratic party 
on the tariff issue. Still, if the Demo- 
cratic party desires to retain the support 
of those who came over to it in 1910; it 
must insist upon its tariff revision plan. 
This it has been doing. And if it would 
attract independent voters in the so- 
called doubtful States—three of which 
are New York, New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut—voters who have been classed as 
independents in recent national elections, 
as well as those Republicans who may be 
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driven to.independent action this year by 
the nominations at Chicago, it must 
show wisdom in making its nominations 
at Baltimore. Extraordinary conditions 
in the opposing party, offering an un- 
usual advantage, will not warrant un- 
wise and careless action in the Demo- 
cratic convention. 

Speaker Clark and Governor Wilson 
are at the head of the list. There is a 
conflict of testimony as to the number 
of delegates which each of these candi- 
dates has, but Mr. Clark is leading. Still, 
the claims of his friends give him less 
than half the convention, and about 240 
less than the required two-thirds, Fol- 
lowing Governor Wilson in the list are 
Representative Underwood and Gover- 
nor Harmon. In addition there are 
States’ “favorite sons,” who will have 
complimentary votes at the beginning. 
Some time ago we spoke of the qualifi- 
cations and records of all these gentle- 
men, and we recently directed attention 
to certain public utterances of Mr. Clark 
which are cited to his disadvantage. It 
is expected by some that several suc- 
cessive ballots will fail to give two-thirds 
to Mr. Clark or Governor Wilson, and 
that the convention will then turn to Mr, 
Bryan. 

The delegates, and especially those 
whose advice will have much weight, 
should carefully consider the qualifica- 
tions of each aspirant and be just to all. 
In the remarks we have quoted, Mr.’ 
Clark holds that success will require 
much more than the party’s vote. Mr. 
Clark, in our judgment, is not stronger 
than his party, and is weaker than his 
party in certain parts of the country. 
His nomination would probably hold for 
the ticket those voters who have come to 
the party on account of the tariff, but 
we cannot see that it would attract those 
who ordinarily ignore party lines for 
other reasons. We shall not attempt to 
say how it would be regarded by Repub- 
licans made independent by party divi- 
sion at Chicago. Governor Wilson, 
altho he has no legislative record and 
experience, would be more acceptable to 
the average independent voter of the 
ordinary type. Mr. Bryan has not been 
directly identified with the party’s recent 
tariff projects, but his nomination would 
not, we presume, repel the tariff con- 
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verts, altho we cannot see that, with this 
exception, he would command a larger 
vote than has been given to him in the 
past. If he should be nominated, how- 
ever, the quarrel in the Republican party 
might increase his vote. We have heard 
Republicans who opposed him for years 
say they would gladly vote for him now 
if Mr. Roosevelt should be the Repub- 
lican nominee. The convention should 
not permit Mr. Bryan’s bitter opposition 
to Governor Harnion and Mr. Under- 
wood prevent a just consideration of 
their qualifications. Because Mr, Under- 
wood is a Southern man he may not be 
“available,” as the politicians say, but he 
has done good work in the House. The 
record of Governor Harmon’s adminis- 
tration in Ohio, and of his service as 
Attorney-General, proves that he is not a 
reactionary. 


The Delegate Contests at Chicago 


WueEn the Republican National Com- 
mittee finished its work last Saturday 
night. contests affecting 254 seats had 
been considered. Decisions in favor of 
235 Taft delegates had been made, and 
19 of the 254 Roosevelt contestants had 
been accepted. The proceedings had 
been carefully reported by the press 
associations, and many of the prominent 
newspapers of the country had published 
from 8,000 to 10,000 words of the report 
every day. Nothing had been concealed. 
In a very large majority of the cases 
the decisions had been made by unani- 
mous vote. Altho nearly twenty mem- 
bers of the committee are supporters of 
Mr. Roosevelt, there were but few con- 
tests in which they could vote for the 
men who desired to be delegates in his 
interest. As a rule, the contests in the 
South had been manufactured, and had 
no basis in law or morals. One of the 
few newspapers that are recognized as 
Roosevelt organs—it is owned by Mr. 
Frank A. Munsey—has published the 
following explanation : 

“For psych: viogical effect, as a move in prac- 
tical politics, it was necessary for the Roose- 
velt people to start contests on these early 
Taft selections in order that a tabulation of 
delegate strength could be put out that would 
show Roosevelt holding a good hand in the 
game. That is the whole story of the larger 


number of Southern contests that were started 
It was never expected that they woulc 


early. 
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be taken very seriously; they served a useful 
purpose, and now the national committee is 
deciding them in favor of Taft, in most cases 
without real division.” 

But when the committee unanimously 
rejected these contestants, who had been 
brought forward “for psychological 
effect,” Mr. Roosevelt cried loudly and 
repeatedly that he and the American 
people had been robbed or shamefully 
defrauded. He overlooked the fact that 
his own friends in the committee had not 
been able to vote for these men. 

He had spoken with much indignat:on 
about the Taft delegates in Indiana, who 
were opposed before the committee by 
Roosevelt contestants. In March last he 
denounced the primary election in Indi- 
ana as “a criminal farce.” The State’s 
delegation, he said, did not represent the 
people, whose will had been “reversed by 
fraud,” and the delegation’s action was 
“not binding on the rank and file of the 
party in Indiana.” Mr. Taft well knew, 
he added, that “the delegates elected for 
him in Indiana” represented “bare-faced 
fraud,” and Mr. Taft “stood guilty of 
approving and encourag’ng the fraud.” 

But when the Indiana contests were 

taken up by the committee, last’ week, 
the Taft delegates at large and all the 
Taft district delegates except two were 
seated by unanimous vote, and upon the 
motion of prominent friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt, one of these being Senator 
Borah. The evidence in favor of these 
Taft delegates was conclusive. Mr. 
3orah said that even if Mr, Roosevelt’s 
nom‘nation had depended upon the ac- 
ceptance of the Roosevelt contestants, he 
could not have voted for them. On the 
same day, however, Mr. Roosevelt pub- 
lished an article in which he repeated his 
charge of cheating and fraud, saying 
that in many cases in Indiana— 
“the Taft delegates represent absolutely 
nothing but fraud as vulgar, as brazen and as 
cynically open as any ever committed by the 
Tweed régime in New York forty-odd years 
ago.” 

And yet Senator Borah, Frank B. 
Kellogg, Cecil Lyon, William A. Ward 
and all the other Roosevelt members of 
the committee were voting for these dele- 
gates, and against the men set up against 
them. Two or three days later, Mr. 
Roosevelt said the action of the commit- 
tee against his contestants was that of 
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thieves. This must have been relished 
by his friends who had helped to make 
the decisions unanimous. 

At the end of the hearings, five Gover- 
nors, with William Flinn and half a 
dozen other supporters of Mr, Roosevelt, 
addrest to the committee a letter from 
which we take the following : 


“We advise you, in order that hereafter the | 


matter may be.one of record, that you are 
prostituting your positions, violating every 
tenet of fair dealing and decency, and as- 
sassinating the Republican party. You are 
perpetrating gross frauds. ... We and the 
Republicans we represent will not tolerate or 
submit to your illegal, outrageous and lar- 
cenous acts. Unless you rescind your 
fraudulent decisions, upon you shall rest the 
responsibility for the attempts to assassinate 
the party, and for all time to come you will 
have the contempt and execration of all lib- 
erty loving, square thinking and reputable 
citizens.” 

The record shows that this attack was 
unwarranted, and that, as we have said, 
in a large majority of the cases the 
Roosevelt members voted against the 
Roosevelt contestants. “On the highest 
possible authority,” said, last week, the 
convention correspondent of the paper 
whose explanation of the Southern con- 
tests we have quoted, “it can be said that 
Colonel Roosevelt is going to be a candi- 
date for President, no matter what bur- 
glary may be attempted by the Taft 
organization.” This announcement may 
have been suggested by those who signed 
the letter addrest to the committee. 

And now Mr: Roosevelt is in Chicago 
for the very purpose of encouraging and 
directing his supporters to claim every- 
thing, and to persuade Taft delegates to 
violate their promise and instructions. 
It is such a mad and boisterous demand 


for the highest office as the country has 


never seen before, and it is to be hoped 
will never see again. Mr. Roosevelt 
should be defeated at Chicago, and if not 
there, then at the polls in November. 


Harvard as a ‘“ National’? Uni- 


versity 

“It is an excellent thing for the Uni- 
versity that the Associated Harvard 
Clubs are to meet in New York this 
vear,” writes the editor of the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, “for the meeting will 
expose Eastern Harvard men most thor- 
oly to the idea that Harvard is a national 


university and has a mission to the 
ration at large.” 

The national character of Harvard 
University has been a favorite subject 
for emphasis at Cambridge in recent 
years. It is, moreover, acted upon as 
well as discussed. The exchange of pro 
fessors with foreign universities became 
a practice in the consulship of Dr. Eliot. 
Under President Lowell, professors are 
exchanged with our own Western and 
Middle Western colleges as well. No 
longer is Harvard a Massachusetts insti- 
tution, And in only one respect is the 
university parochial today. That is in 
the organization of its club life. 


“The Problem of Democracy at Har- 
vard,” which is made the subject of an 
essay in a recent issue of the Harvard 
Advocate, would perhaps almost cease to 
be a problem but for the too centralized 
system of social organization. As the 
undergraduate author of the essay just 
cited shows, the sophomore club of 100 
members, which is the nucleus of all 
“worth while” social clubs at Harvard, 
elects over 54 per cent. of all the “Gold 
Coast” sophomores and less than 1 per 
cent. of the rest of the class—that is, of 
those lodging in college dormitories and 
houses not in the Mount Auburn street 
quarter. Looking at the subject from a 
different angle, the graduates of high 
schools furnish less than 1 per cent. 
of the membership. Paternalism can 
scarcely hope to correct the puerilities of 
college clubs. The courageous attempt 
of Woodrow Wilson was what wrecked 
his Princeton administration. Yet the 
self-examination which Harvard is giv- 
ing herself can scarcely fail to exert a 
wholesome effect upon her social system. 

Meanwhile , the best news that can 
possibly come out of Cambridge in the 
near future is the fulfilment of President 
Lowell’s plan for a great freshman dor- 
mitory, where the entering class may be 
thrown together, where its members can 
enjoy an equality of street address if not 
an equality of antecedent opportunity, 
and where the personal influence of resi- 
dent instructors may be counted upon to 
exert itself as it has failed to do under 
the old system. 

Harvard may then be as “national” 
its social system as it is in educational 
equipment and membership. 
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The Need for Vacations 


So much has been said and quite 
rightly in recent years about the 
great reductions in the death rate in our 
large cities and the consequent lengthen- 
ing of the average of human life, that 
many people seem to think that fewer 
personal precautions are needed now to 
live long than were requ-red a half cen- 
tury ago. It has been said that in pro- 
portion to the population, at the present 
time there are probably one-fifth more 
people alive above the age of fifty than 
even a generation ago. As a conse- 
quence many, people seem to think that 
life now is a. much easier matter than 
formerly; and that the necessity for 
vacations and periods of rest is not so 
great as it used to be. In New York 
City, for instance, the death rate in the 
course of a little more than a generation 
has been reduced from 30 to under 15 
per thousand on the average. Surely 
this indicates, most people will argue, 
that there is much less reason for solici- 
tude about health than in the past and 
much less need for sacrifices to preserve 
it. 

Statistics are very curious things. 
Figures do not lie, but they can be made 
to lie, and often unconsciously and in- 
deliberately those who quote them 
accomplish wonderful feats in this direc- 
tion. The editors of medical journals 
have agreed to accept as a guiding max- 
im an expression which deserves appar- 
ently to be in a prominent place in the 
note book of every one who has much to 
do with the handling of statistics. The 
editorial expression is there are three 
kinds of lies: lies, lies and statistics. 
The epithet for lies may be sup- 
plied according to the temper and the 
religious character of the individual. 

The statistics with regard to the death 
rate, while they are eminently encour- 
aging and incontrovertibly true, and 
while they undoubtedly represent won- 
derful improvement in health, are not at 
all what they are thought to be by those 
who would argue that they signify a 
diminution of the need for personal pre- 
cautions as to health if life is to be 
maintained and old age reached. For 











instance, not long since it was suggested 
that we should go slow in building hos- 
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pitals in our large cities, and especially 
the great, costly inst.tutions that have 
now become the rule—and very prop- 
erly, for the municipality owes it to 
itself to take care of its citizens, however 
poor they may be, in a manner befitting 
not them, but itselfi—for if the present 
reduction in the death rate continued 
there will soon not be nearly so much 
need for hospitals as is now the case. 
It is to be supposed that morbidity, sick- 
ness in general, will be reduced at least 
in proportion to the mortality. There- 
fore hospitals may become to some ex- 
tent useless. 


This argument represents a total mis- 
apprehension of the true significance of 
our mortality statistics. So far from 
reducing the necessity for hospitals, our 
lowered mortality rate really represents a 
factor that will call for ever-increasing 
hospital facilities. The’ reduction in, the 
death rate has come mainly in the early 
years of life. Nature used to eliminate 
the weaklings in early childhood, but 
now we have modified that to a great 
extent, but death is still with us and is 
likely to continue to be, and his harvest 
has simply been increased in the years 
after middle life. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association not long 
since printed editorially the estimate that 
while deaths were fewer under thirty to 
a marked degree, between thirty and 
forty there had been only about 2 per 
cent. of reduction in the death rate, and 
in all subsequent decades ‘there was an 
increase in the number of deaths. Be- 
tween forty and fifty there were actually 
17 per cent. more deaths than there had 
been a generation ago. 

These are the deaths from degenera- 
tive disease. While our mortality rate 
from smallpox has become a vanishing 
quantity, and all the other infectious dis- 
eases have been taking fewer and fewer 
victims every year, deaths from heart 
disease, from kidney disease and from 
cancer have been on the increase. These 
are the diseases that require hospital 
treatment very often. When individuals 
die young they are usually treated at 
their homes, but in later years sufferers, 
especially from prolonged diseases such 
as occur in connection with degenera- 
tions of the kidneys, of the heart and 
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arteries, and of the cells in malignant 
disease, are likely to be for some consid- 
erable time in hospital care. In spite of 
our falling death rate we shall actually 
need more, not less hospital facilities in 
the future. 

In the older time when infectious dis- 
eases were common, epidemics frequent, 
and sanitary regulations imperfect, chil- 
dren and youths died from them in their 
early years. They were the weaklings, 
without strong resistive vitality. When 
not subjected to the dangers of infec- 
tious disease they live longer, but do not 
accomplish the full span of life, and are 
likely to break down just about the time 
of their maturity, thirty-five to forty 
somewhere, and then the end is not far 
off. We have not changed human 
nature a single bit. We have only modi- 
fied some of the conditions under which 
it is to live its life. The individual man, 
however, must still take care of himself, 
not abuse his vitality, maintain a proper 
order in life, and above all avoid such 
strains and strenuousness as will lead to 
degenerative processes. Unless he does 
this, life is likely to be shortened just at 
the time when it is most valuable, and 
the death process is likely to be pro- 
longed and full of suffering. 

-Those who would argue that men may 
now with more impunity give themselves 
up to hard work, and that in the healthy 
living conditions of our large cities there 
is less need of vacations and of definite 
periods of rest every day, with complete 
diversion from thoughts of business, are 
making an egregious mistake. On the 
contrary, we need more care of health 
than ever, for the majority of those 
alive, and we need rest, and vacations, 
and the avoidance of that over-strenu- 
osity supposed to accomplish so much, 
but that really only fusses and does not 
get anything genuinely worth while 
accomplished. A French visitor denom- 
inated this the land of the strenuous life, 
and probably in our large cities the ex- 
pression is true. Probably also that is 
the reason why our death rate from 
heart disease, arterial disease of various 
kinds, and from Bright’s disease has 
been going up. Undoubtedly that was 
the reason why something more than 
one-sixth more deaths occur in the 
decade from forty to fifty than used to 
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be the case, and a corresponding rise is 
noted in all the decades beyond that. 
We have reached the time when men 
arrange their vacations. ‘There must be 
no self-deception as regards the meaning 
of our much-advertised health reports. 
They represent real advances in hygiene 
and sanitation, but are not: excuses in 
any sense of the word for any neglect 
of such personal care of health as has 
always constituted the only guarantee 
for continued life. Such care must not be 
over solicitous or it will defeat its own 
purpose, for constant, concentrated, 
strenuous worry about one’s health 
makes the worst kind of strenuous life. 
Worry rather than work kills. A proper 
division of time in the day, however, 
the proper selection of periods of rest, 
a proper determination of vacation peri- 
ods, all these represent the common-sepse 
of personal hygiene that no advances in 
public sanitation will ever make super- 
fluous, much less render unnecessary. 


We are familiar with 
so-called colleges and 
universities which have 
no real faculty, and give no oral teach- 
ing, but which exist solely for the fees 
received for brief instruction, by corre- 
spondence, and for the price of degrees 
conferred, and we smile; but it frightens 
us to be told that there are medical 
schools, so called, that are gotten up by 
physicians who enrich themselves by the 
fees received, which need no endowment, 
and which provide no adequate clinica! 
experience. Yet such is the fact, as 
again reported by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
A class of independent medical schools 
exists in this country and in Canada the 
like of which are not to be found any- 
where in Europe. In them the teaching 
is given from books, and not from ex- 
perience in hospitals, and the study of 
anatomy is not taught by actual dissec- 
tion, while the professors are any repu- 
table local physicians who can find time 
to add teaching to their private practice. 
In Germany the medical school is a de- 
partment of the university, under its con- 
trol, and the professors are chosen for 
their known competency as adepts in 
their departments) They always have 
abundant advantage in hospitals in which 


Medical Schools 
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the students learn by actual observation 
the marks of disease and the proper 
treatment; and the Government exami- 
nations require actual dissection and di- 
agnosis of actual patients with indication 
of the proper treatment. Three-fourths 
of our American medical schools have no 
such really necessary clinical facilities, 
but almost wholly book and _ lecture 
teaching, while the States allow written 
examinations. Under these  circum- 
stances the public cannot be assured of 
really competent medical service. All 
we know is that the practitioner has the 
legal right to put “M. D.” after his name, 


altho he may have been’ graduated 
from one of the conimercial medical 


schools in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis or San [’rancisco, in which the 
teaching is of a low grade, and the op- 
portunity for dissection or hospital ex- 
perience at the sick bed has been quite 
inadequate. We are improving the grade 
in our best schools of medicine and law, 
but we need to do more suppression, a5 
we need to extirpate the fake colleges 
and universities that sell the degree of 
Ph. D. 


We all hoped that the per- 
manence of tenure of 
office in the civil service 
had been secured for all time by the pas- 
sage of laws and by the successive acts 
of Presidents who had put various 
classes under the law by competitive 
examinations. We. had imagined that, 
while the greedy class of politicians did 


Danger to 
Civil Service 


not like it they had been silenced, for we- 


were sure the people approved the better 
method, which took the civil, like the 
military service of the country, out of 
politics. But it must have been by some 
oversight that the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill has past 
the House with a “rider” which provides 
that the terms of the 28,000 employees 
of the executive departments at Wash- 
ington shall terminate after five years’ 
service “unless reappointed.” This 
means the spoils system restored at one 
fell swoop. There must have been a 


purpose in this, and the friends of the 
civil service were caught napping. There 
is no time to be lost, and the country 
should make protest to the Senate to 
remove this provision from the bill. 
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Congress will adjourn very soon, and 
what is done should be done quickly and 
energetically. We cannot believe that 
the Republican Senate, which has stood 
for a permanent civil service, will con- 
sent to this action, which is the expres- 
sion of as bad an error in tactics and in 
government as the Democratic party in 
the House could well be guilty of. We 
trust that when the matter comes to a 
conference between the two houses the 
Senate conferrees will hold firm; and 
they will have the country with them. 


Would plural voting be a 
Plural Voting good thing in this coun- 

try? We presume there 
are many people who think so. In Bel- 
gium, which we are told is one of the 
happiest and most prosperous countries 
in the world, they have plural voting. 
They have universal suffrage there, 
which may be a dangerous thing, for the 
same persons who so warmly praise Bel- 
gian social conditions tell us that to uni- 
versal suffrage “a very valuable cor- 
rective is added.” Every man who has 
reached the age of twenty-five has one 
vote; at the age of thirty-five, if he has 
children and pays a house tax, he has 
two votes; or if he is a bachelor and has 
property valued at $400, and has $20 in- 
come a vear from national bonds, he has 
two votes. If he has an academic or 
professional degree he is allowed three 
votes. Thus 1,000,000 men have one vote 
each, 400,000 have two votes each, and 
300,000 have three each. Thus the 
two preferred classes have 1,700,000 
votes with which to “nullify,” we are 
told, the votes of the “worthless or in- 
competent.” We trist the people better 
here, with “one man, one vote.” 


Thru the United States 
Senate we are in re- 
ceipt of documents de- 
scribing the enormous developments of 
the water powers of the world as genera- 
tors of electricity. This evolut‘on covers 
the small streams of our farms as well as 
the larger streams and waterfalls, like 
Niagara. We are concerned to note that 
in the United States, however, the gene- 
ration of electricity by private concerns 


costs 50 per cent. more than it does in 
° 


Electrical Power 
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Europe. This is not because our elec- 
tricians are not up to date, but because 
in the United States we are hampered in 
the development of water power by the 
fact that land speculators have gobbled 
up power sites and are holding these in 
waiting for advance in prices before the 
power will be utilized, or are themselves 
holding the power at higher prices than 
it would command in foreign countries. 
This has retarded the natural develop- 
ment of the West, making irrigation 
more costly, and electricity for farm use 
restricted. The Senate committee prom- 
ises a thoro study of the condition of 
affairs, with the proposition that the 
United States shall not much longer re- 
main in the rear, not only in the power 
generated, but in the number of indi- 
vidual plants put into operation. It is 
believed that agriculture depends more 
upon the introduction of electric power 
than upon any other present evolution. 
Every farm home should have its own 
irrigation system and its own protection 
against fire, but more particularly it 
should have electricity so in hand as to 
reduce farm labor nine-tenths, and keep 
well in hand the problem of labor. In 
France and Austria private concerns are 
given grants of franchises to produce 
electricity at minimum cost. Sweden, 
however, is leading the world in the de- 
velopment of its electrical force, altho its 
water power is mainly in the far North 
and its application must be made largely 
in the southern end of the state. Other 
topics may attract more attention, owing 
to their immediate application to social 
or political affairs, but nothing more 
vitally touches American life than the 
development of power that shall be in 
the hands of the people and all of the 
people. 


A lively letter on 

A Feminine Difficulty the marriage ques- 
, tion has appeared 

in more than one of the Catholic jour- 
nals, with comments that throw no light 
on the perplexing question. The writer 
is one of a club of fourteen girls ranging 
in age from seventeen to twenty-eight, 
of Irish and German descent, all support- 
ing themselves, “not from choice but 
from sheer necessity.” They are teach- 
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ers, nurses, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
milliners and dressmakers, and all Catho- 
lics. She tells why they do not get mar- 
ried: 


“We are all willing, nay, anxious to be mar- 
ried, and all we want is a good moral fellow 
with a fair education and salary. We all 
agree that the Catholic Church harbors more 
old maids than any other organization we 
know of. Why? Because it separates its 
boys and girls and keeps them separated from 
the kindergarten grade up. One of a congre- 
gation of a thousand souls I am personally 
acquainted with three boys—the other gir!s 
[together] know almost a dozen, and this is 
a small town. We build magnificent churches, 
hospitals, convents and schools, We enter 
our churches as strangers, and as such we 
leave. Our convents furnish recfeation rooms 
for girls, but you couldn’t get a man there 
with a shotguti. Our schools are closed and 
locked after business hours. Our boys never 
extend us invitations; they do not know us. 
We cannot invite them to our houses; we 
never meet them.” 


It is plain why those fourteen young wo- 
men do not get married. They look over 
the Protestant fence and things seem bet- 
ter to them there: 


“Social life is the religion of the Protestant 
Church. It is there the girls meet their boy 
friends. It is there they arrange their social 
functions; and from my observations it is 
there they all marry. My own friend T met 
at a Protestant church, where the club sent 
me to investigate the social question. 

Their Sunday school is their club room, end 
it is there the girls meet boys who are really 
worth while. Eight of our club girls have beaus, 
all Protestants,. and, unfortunately, all stanch 
ones. We have all been pulling strings, bui 
I know in my heart it is a case of lose mv re- 
ligion or my friend, and two of our girls have 
held this agonizing position for five years.” 
She wants to marry, likes her friend, but 
her religion, and his, stand in the way. 
Thus she concludes: 

“IT am a commercial success, but from try- 

ing-to keep from falling in love with the 
wrong man and feeling that I may never mee‘ 
one of my own faith, tuture life at twenty- 
four seems a Gull gray. What we need in our 
Church to promote matrimony is a live wire 
one who will take a lesson from the other 
Church and get busy.” 
What relief do the editors offer? Only 
this, that mixt marriages are dangerous, 
and that “girls seem unwilling to marry 
a man they consider their intellectual and 
social inferior,” however excellent his 
moral character. Why should they? It 
is a hard case, 
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The rector of a New York church al- 
lowed Abdul Baha, teacher of a reformed 
sect of Mohammedanism, to speak 
in his church, whereupon The Church- 
man rebuked him. Then the Rev. John 
H. Melish, another local rector, defend- 
ed his neighbor, on the ground that the 
teachings of Abdul Baha are essentially 
Christian, and that he is “by nature 
Christian,” as his whole doctrine is that 
of love. The Churchman prints Dr. 
Melish’s letter and makes this reply: 

“The question is, What is the law of the 

Church, not, What is the character of Abdui 
Beha or the vature of his teaching.” 
The reply jis correct, shockingly correct 
and conclusive; for there is a law of the 
Church which excludes one not episco- 
pally ordained. Dr, Melish cannot de- 
fend himself except by the bold reply of 
Peter to the Sanhedrim which forbade 
him to teach in the temple. 


The announcement by Justice Hughes 
that he will not allow his name to be pre- 
sented as a compromise candidate for the 
Presidency really muddles the situation. 
The sharp division in the Republican 
party, not easv te be healed, seemed to 
make it unlikely that either Taft or 
Roosevelt could be elected if nominated, 
and to suggest the recourse to a candi- 
date acceptable to both factions, and no 


other was so prominent as _ Justice 
Hughes. He refuses, and the convention 


is left in doubt, for La Follette and Cum- 
mins have hardly been considered avail- 
able. The Democrats have in Governor 
Wilson a_ professional historian and 
scholar new to politics, but no such name 
appears on the Republican sitle. 


There are 6,600 kosher butcher shops 
in Greater New York which supply beef 
and chickens to Jews; and they have shut 
up shop as a protest against the high 
prices for meat demanded by the whole- 
sale dealers. That will send their pa- 
trons to buy vegetables and fish. But 
first the Jewish women had attacked the 
shops and poured keronese over the meat, 
so that the shutout followed the strike. 
Prices seem abnormal, but we are reach- 
ing a condition in which there is a real 
scarcity of supply as compared with the 
days when farmers had oxen, and the 
local butcher easily found a cheap local 
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supply. If we eat less meat it will be 
none the worse for ‘us. 


The number of illiterates in the United 
States decreased during the decade from 
1900 to 1910 from 10.7 per cent. to 7.7 
per cent. But that is a monstrous pro- 
portion compared with Germany, where 
there are only three illiterates to 10,000 
inhabitants. Of course Southern negto:s 
still bring up our bad eminence, altho 
the percentage of negro illiterates has 
fallen from 44.5 to 30.5, while the il iter- 
ates of foreign birth remain at 12.8. 
There is yet much room for the public 
school before we can reach the standard 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hollan |! 
and Germany where there are practically 
no illiterates. The first demand is for 
better negro schools in the Gulf States. 


It has been sometimes claimed that as 
Columbus represents the whole conti- 
nent which he discovered, so the Knights 
of Columbus are a national and not a 
religious society. We have evidence on 
that point in The Pilot, owned by Car- 
dinal O’Connell, which, under the head- 
ing “Catholic Societies,” gives a column 
each to the Catholic Order of Foresters, 
the Knights of Columbus and the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians. The fact 
that the Kn?ghts of Columbus represents 
a special form of religion is a reason for 
hesitation about a special holiday in 
honor of Columbus, as has been asked by 
that society. 


Cable despatches announce that Cardi- 
nal Martinelli has been named Cardinal- 
protector of the Dominican Nuns of Sin- 
sinwawa, Wisconsin, a very large sister- 
hood, engaged in teaching all over the 
Middle West. Martinelli is an Augustin- 
ian, that is, a friar of Martin Luther's 
order. There is now no Dominican 
Cardinal, and the new appointment calls 
attention to that fact. 


We wish to give our hearty endorse- 
ment to the pleas in behalf of aid for the 
sufferers by the Mississippi floods. 
Thousands of acres of sugar cane have 
been destroyed, and that industry cannot 
recover for many years, and when the 
floods subside it will be too late to plant 
any crop that will give employment to 
laborers. 











INSURANCE 


An Illuminating Decision 


Upon a petition from the Citizens’ 
Fire Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
asking that the State Insurance Board, 
recently created by an act of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, be enjoined from ex- 
ercising the authority granted it by the 


law, three Federal judges—Dennison, © 


Cochran and Hollister, composing a ma- 
jority of the court—have handed down 
an opinion dismissing the petition. All 
the judges of the court concur in the 
opinion that the motion for an injunction 
should be denied. 

After citing the rule that a> Federal 
court of first instance should not, declare 
as unconstitutional a State law where the 
question at issue is one of law and not 
of fact, the majority of the court set 
forth their reasons for declining to ap- 
prove the issuance of a preliminary in- 
junction. They state that fire insurance 
is a commercial necessity and that its 
character tends to monopoly; that it is 
practically in the harids of a compara- 
tively small number of insurers who, in 
many things act together and are so situ- 
ated as to make the control of rates an 
easy matter. They also hold that while 
the business of fire insurance is not im- 
pressed with a public use in the sense 
that the public can demand service, it 
has at least a quasi-public character as 
distinguished from a business purely pri- 
vate in its nature. The court then pro- 
ceeds to say that because of this partial 
public character the business of fire 
insurance has been subjected to a system 
of regulation by the States which would 
be impossible of applicat’on to a private 
business. The regulations respecting 
solvency; those limiting the amount of 
business a company may transact in a 
year ; the amount of commissions it may 
pay its agents, etc., are mentioned as 
among those which are unchallenged by 
the subjects of the regulation yet clearly 
in violation of an unrestricted right of 
contract. 

The court points out that the commis- 
sion created by the new law has fixed no 
rules. It is but an assumption to con- 
clude that it will reduce existing rates 
and there is no knowledge as yet that its 
regulation would result in pecuniary in- 


jury to the fire insurance companies. 
Altho the complainant in this case denies 
the power of the State Board to make 
any regulation whatever and claims that 
by reason of such lack of power the 
whole law is invalid, and although both 
parties to this suit unite in requesting 
the court to overlook this consideration 
and to pass upon the merits of the ulti- 
mate question, the court replies that it 
does not feel compelled to pass upon the 
request, as it does not rest its decision 
on the possibly premature: character of 
the act. 

The court then observes: 

“We do not interpret the act as requiring 
insurance companies to furnish any informa- 
tion except that which they already have 
With this view there is no serious burden i: 
complying with the act up to the time wher 
the commission may make an order claimed to 
be an invasion of complainant’s vested rights. 
When that time comes, if it involves an immi- 
nent danger oi losing its license ior refusing 
to comply with such an order, it might pre- 
sent a different situation.” 

From the opinion thus rendered we ' 
gather the following conclusions: Fire’ 
insurance is judicially determined to be 
of a character which tends to monopoly 
and, that as at present constituted, it 
does actually make competit‘on in 
premium rates easy of control; that the 
business is quasi-public in nature, and, ' 
therefore, not entitled to the exemption 
from State regulation enjoyed by purely 
private enterprises; and that the main 
question at issue has been left undeter- 
mined by the court because, as the com- 
mission has not as yet taken any action’. 
at all, the companies’ interests are not 
only not yet affected injuriously, and 
that until the commission does act it is 
impossible to hold that they will be in- 
jured. 


ACCORDING to a newspaper paragraph 
the first life insurance policy of which 
the details are on record resulted in a 
lawsuit. William Gybbons insured him- 
self on June 15, 1583, for £383 against - 
dying in twelve months. He did die on 


- May 18 of the next year, and the dis- — 


gusted underwriters (the company of 
those days) contested payment on the 
plea that he had lived twelve months of 
twenty-eight days each. 












National City Bank One Hundred 
Years Old 


THE National City Bank of New 
York, which received its charter on June 
16, 1812, celebrates its one hundredth 
anniversary this week. The _ bank’s 
authorized capital was $2,000,000, but 
subscriptions were received for only 
$800,000 when it opened for business. 
In 1900 its capital was increased to 
$10,000,000, and in 1902 it was further 
increased to $25,000,000. Early in its 


‘William Few, 
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house. The building was remodeled by 
McKim, Mead & White, who preserved 
the original Ionic colonnade on Wall 
street, but completely altered the interior. 

Since the organization of the bank 
there have been eleven presidents, as 
follows: Samuel Osgood, 1812-13; 
1813-17; Peter Stagg. 
1817-25; Thomas L. Smith, 1825-27; 
Isaac Wright, 1827-32; Thomas Blood- 
good, 1832-44; Gorham A. Worth, 1844- 
56; Moses Taylor, 1856-82; Percy R. 
Pyne, 1882-91; James Stillman, 1891- 

















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


career the bank subscribed for $500,000 
of the Un'ted States loan of 1813, issued 
to provide means for carrying on the war 
with Great Britain, and it has partici- 
pated in every important Government 
loan since that time. The surplus of the 
bank was $2,000,000 in 1886, $24,000,000 
in 1907, and $34,000,000 in 1911. The 
National City Bank was for many years 
located at 52 Wall street, but in 1908 it 
moved into its present_home, formerly 
used by the United States as a custom 


1909, and Frank A. Vanderlip, since 
1909. According to the last statement, 
the National City Bank had total re- 
sources of $290,165,606. The capital 
stock was $25,000,000, the net surplus 
$28,390,534, and_the individual deposits 
$139,334,041. James Stillman is chair- 
man of the board; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president; W. A. Simonson, H. M. Kil- 
born, J. A. Stillman, J. E. Gardin, Sam- 
uel McRoberts and J. T. Talbert, vice- 
presidents, and A. Kavanagh is cashier. 
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The 
Comfortable 
Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 


The most common table 
beverages coffee and tea 
contain a drug— caffeine 
which to some persons Is an 
irritant, and interferes with 
digestion. 

If you find this to be true 
In your own family, S) £0) 9) ite 


coffee and tea and use 


POSTUM 


Well boiled, according to directions, it is a comforting 


drink resembling Java coflee in color and taste. 
The test is worth the trouble and may solve the 


problem. 
‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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HOTELS 
Continued from Page VII: 


The Gladstone 


Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island 


OPEN JUNE, 1912. 





Large, modern hotel; overlooking the ocean; accommo- 
dates 350 guests; surrounded by beautiful shade trees and 
equipped with every ~ en that modern luxury can 
suggest. Splendid beach, bathing, fishing, polo, tennis, 
golf, superb drives. Write for literature. 


ANDREW RADEL, Owner. A. L. SMITH, Manager. 








CONNECTICUT 
EDGEWOOD INN 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


EVERY CITY COMFORT. EVERY COUNTRY CHARM. 
A delightful Summer Hotel forty-five minutes from New 
York, with every modern comfort and convenience. 
Automobile Livery and Train Service. 
Special facilities for transient motorists. 
TENNIS, GOLF, BOWLING, BILLIARDS, MUSIC. 
Booklet and Road Map. D. P. SIMPSON, Mer. 
Town & Country, 889 Fifth Avenue, N. Y,. 


Kathmere Inn 


Sound Beach, Conn, 


The ideal place to spend the summer, within fifty min- 
utes of New York city Directly on the water. All mod- 
ern conveniences. Music, tennis, golf, bath boating, 
canoeing a driving and automobill uisine un- 





su fal rates for June and to families for the 
season. ‘Book ets and rates will be furnished on apply- 
ing to MISS LULA LIGHTFOOT, Prop. 





OSWEGATCHIE [== 


WATERFORD, CONN. 
TWENTY MINUTES ON TROLLEY FROM 


NEW LONDON,{ CONN. 


Combination seashore and country; fine salt bathing, 
sailing, canoeing, driving, tennis; no mosquitoes; extensive 
grounds; select family resort; table supplied from best 
markets and my farm. Open June 1. Send for booklet. 

8. B. MANWARING, PROP. 





SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK INN, Norfolk, Conn. 


CNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. 
ternis. Beautiful walks and cites 
Write for booklet and rates: 


ar aie 


WHEN IN N&W YORK CITY 
Stop’ Bible Teachers’ Training School, Lexington Ave. 
and t. oo Grand Contras Station. EXCELLENT 
ACCOMMODATIONS. Light, 
A oo comfortable and 
venient place, Write for rates. 


DLE HOUR ANN tion 1,000 feet. Open 


MONROE, N. Y- June 15th. Booklet. 
BERKELEY S. DAVIS, Megr., 200 Fifth Ave,, New York. 
GARAGE FOR AUTOS. 


Hathaway Inn, 


OM GREAT SOUTH BAY, AMITYVILLE, L. 1. 
Family and transient hotel; rootms With or without ; 
best of everything; goed e cooking; corms ———° 


Golf and 
Elevation 1,400 feet. 
ENRY R. SWEET. 








airy 
com 





A new high class resort 
with ‘cottages. Eleva- 





" rin cn 
FURNISHED 00 cor’ _ GEs, $1 








HOTEL MARGARET 


97 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


whe won ACROSS THE BRIDGE. OVERLOOKING 
AY. ACCESSIBLE to every seat 
worth atte BSurET, COOL, and COMFOR 
ASSURED. 
SPECIAL RATES QUOTED TO TOURISTS. 
RESTAURANT 4 la Carte. Moderate Prices. 


Write for Booklet and Rates, 


THOMAS TOBY, Manager 
No Dogs Allowed. 


OCEAN AVENUE HOTEL 


Delighttaly © witpated a directly on on Bar FRONT, 
Seashore and Country combined; Be improvements; 
garage. Booklet. Now open. 
SANFORD WEEKS, Prop. 


DUTCHER HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


Paw Y., 64 miles from New York, via Har- 
lem STiniiten” New York Central Railroad; large, well 
furnished rooms, single and en suite, with riva e bath; 
golf, tennis, outdoor sports; altitude 700 
bile accommodations; open year around; 
and open fires; whole house renovated and refurnished; 
just alt way "to Lenox. 

THOMAS SIMPSON, Owner. 

LELAND W. BLANKINSHIP, Manager. 


THE. COLONIAL 


Kitchawan-on-Croton Lake, N. Y. 


32 miles from New York; high altitude; steam heat; 
open fireplaces; rooms with bath; golf and tennis; garage; 
select patronage. Opens June 15. Booklet. 

H, S. & A. P. WHITE 


PINE GROVE INN AND COTTAGES 


HUGUENOT, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 


i Lg bps me Mts. $10—$12. 

a only. 

and $200 season, with maid 
N. ANDERSON. 


























service. 


You are going to the Catskills, send 
for booklet of The Pines. Acc. 100; 
elevation 1,800; pure spring water; 
modern conveniences; new casino 
and bowling alleys; open fire, gas, 
etc 


W. J. SOPER. Windham, 





N. Y. 





HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


IN THE 


HEART OF THE 1000 ISLANDS 


Finest location on the St. Lawrence. Boating, bathing, 
fishing, golf, tennis, baseball. Write for descriptive pam- 
phiets. H. ¥. INGLEHART, Prop., 

Westminster Park, N. Y. 
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The Octagon 


SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


Perfect Roads for Automobiles. Garage. Sea Fishing. 
Superb Buthing. a mnis. Music Twice Daily. 
Exclusive Ocean Pier and Casino. Over 600 Feet of Beach. 
Telephone 144 and 148 G. M. SANDT. Prop. and Mar. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
EverytHInc New AND Srrictty First CLAss 
¢ Rooms en suite with private baths 
Running water in all rooms. Elevator to all floors. 
Sun parlor on roof. Table and service excellent. Auto- 
bus meets all trains. Now open for reservations. A 
thoroughly refined Family Hotel Home for ultra- 
particular people. 
Open All The Year 
BOOKLET AND RATES UPON REQUEST. 
FRANCIS YARNALL, Manager. 











The GLENWOOD 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
CAPACITY 400. 
LEADING FAMILY HOTEL, 

Structure modern brick, with all improvements, less 
than half mile from depot and near all points of inter- 
est. Ballroom, orchestra, golf, tennis, baseball diamond 
boating, bathing, fishing and all amusements. Good 
roads, new auto garage. Fruits and vegetables from our 
own farm. Superior accommodations at modern rates. 

Buses and autos from our own livery meet all trains. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


P. R. JOHNSON 
SANITARIUMS 


The Beeches—Sanitarium °A®'S #!"'- 


Recreation and health for the semi-invalid. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


SPA SANATORIUM A. I. Thayer, M. D. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Six miles from N. Y. State Mineral Springs Reservation. 
Large addition and garage. Booklets. 














THE FENIMORE 4S8uRy, FARK 


Elevators and baths. Open May to October. 
THOS. NOBLE. 


PENTUCKET, 307 6th Ave., near Ocean 
FORMERLY THE ARAGON. 


New management; entirely renovated and improved; 
select family hotel: table a snecialty. Booklet. 
F. B. ARMSTRONG. North Asbury Park, N. J. 


ST. LAURENT .- 


7th and Grand Ave., North Park, N. J. 
Twentieth Season. Booklet. 
8. FLYNN, Prop. 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enla and improved. 
Suite with bath. Refined patronage. klet. 
HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE Gentry, igeated for Asbury 


nd Ocean Grove, 
pacity 350. $10 to $35 per week. Booklet and map shows 
both resorts. 


MULFORD’S HOTEL 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


American and European Plan. 21-27-29 Olin St.; one 
block from ocean; reasonable rates. Bovklet. 


WALTER J. MULFORD, Owner snd Manager. 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 

THE SHOREHAM A family hotel notable for a 

uiet air of domesticity and homelike atmosphere. —— 

une ist to Oct. ist. E. E, SPANGENBERG, etor. 

fee = Court Hotel, Lakewood, N. J. Oct. 15th to 
ay b 


Wonomonoeck Inn ton. cant i nituated. 
Caldwell, 7. Y. Music. Illustrated Booklet on 
Mer., also the Ontio, Uneditia’ "saad A. LEROY, 


THE PARK HOUSE, SUMMIT, N. J. 


Open all the year. Rooms en suite, with pri- 
vate baths; good family table; rates moderate. 


Address. 
JOHN D. BAILEY, Mgr. 
POCONO MANOR ,.,.cO™afS=er 


ope 
Under management of Friends, i feet above sea 
level. Steam heated, baths en suite, sun parlor, wrens; 
fine scenery, ary and exhilarating atmosphere. E. M. 
Dencter, Mgr., Pocono Manor P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 






































EASTON SANITARIU For treat- 


ment of 
Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


DR. WADSWORTH’S SANATORIUM 


SOUTH NORWALE, CONN. 





Telephone 210, Ro. Norwalk. 
ASE YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 
no longer neces . Ample evidence to sustain this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resident r, 
MUDLAVIA. KRAMER. IND. 


TOURS 
EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN 22°* ,23 ,..ore 


tic,’ $125 berths, 
86 days, fi50—Asores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers, 
Alagrdaly & Motte,” Ti Saye, Fiat last Borthe, 2490 
**Moltke,’ ys, rs ass 8, . 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. Md. 


FREE TRIP 33, i232: 


ns will given 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn 


Big and Little 


JOURNEYS 


The summer edition of our 112-page travel magazine 
‘Big and Little Journeys,’’ now ready for distribution, 
contains rates; detailed itineraries of tours under per- 
sonal escort and Invisible Conductor System; circular 
tour tickets via rail and steamer; and a wealth of gen- 
eral information for the traveler. Copies mailed free 
on request. Send for itineraries of special tours to 
Bermuda, the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, Nova 
Scotia, etc. 


Beekman Tourist Company 
322 Washington St., Cor. milk st., Boston, Mass. 
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REAL ESTATE 


At Lyme, Conn. 


TO LET, a nicely furnished cottage of 12 rooms; another 
of 9 rooms, unfurnished; both with modern conveniences; 
delightfully situated; fine views. Address 


MRS. E. E, SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. orto ter 


“Lochlea,’’ a large, new, completely furnished residence 
on Lake George with 8 acres and 500 feet lake front; one 
mile from R. R, station; goeive bedrooms, main hall 
60x10%, drawing room 30x1 dining 24x18, reception 
13x18, library 14x18, bilities "84x16; ten open fireplaces, 
five bathrooms, electric light, vapor heating. Garage. 
Pamphlet, pictures, terms, etc., upon application. 

Also a smaller brick house, completely furnished. 


Apply to 
EDWARD 8. HEWITT.- 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SEABRIGHT 


125 COTTAGES to rent for season, 3° to 
$5,000, beach front and RUMSON ROA 


P. HALL PACKER 














GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
TWO0-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. 

On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors en- 
titled to interest under the by-laws at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on so mueh of every 
account as shall not exceed $1,000; and at the rate 
of THREE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on so much of every account as shall exceed $1,000, 
payable on and after JULY 15, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before JULY 10 i 
draw interest from JULY 1. 

JAMES OUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., P 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, } Secretaries. 














* Eastern Point” 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


To Let, Attractive Cottage 
4 living rooms, 5 master and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 
baths: Directly on water close to “The Griswold.” 20,050 
feet of land. Fireplaces. Rental low. Wire or write. 


ROBERT LLOYD BRIGGS 


ts School St.. Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


The 
CHATHAM & PHENIX 
National Bank of New York 


Has declared a regular quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., e-% July ist. Transfer books close June 22d. 
Reopen July 2d, 1912. 








B. L. HASKINS, Cashier. 
Tune 14, 1012. 


BROADWAY [BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION [BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION | 


and 7 Park Place, N. Y. 
121st he ‘Trustees hs ave directed that 
nteres be eredited to deposit- 
be 4 ors Gs thereto at the sabe of 
PER ANNUM, 





ae on and = after 
July 15th, . 1912. 


H. F. Hutchinson, Prest.. W. H. Rose, Secty. 





ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND CLINTON STREETS 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


4 PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1912 (payable 
on and after July 2oth), on all sums entitled thereto. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw in- 
terest from July ist. 

EDWIN P. MAYNARD, President. 

LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 

ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 

CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 








THE KINGS COUNTY SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY AND BEDFORD AVENUE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 10, 1912. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of Four Per 
Cent. per annum 


a” 


has been declared, and will be credited to depositors 
who on July 1st, 1912, may be entitled thereto, payable 
on and after July 15th, 1912 

All money deposited on or ‘before July 10th will draw 
interest from July 1st. 

HUBERT G. TAYLOR, President. 
JOHN §S. McKEON, Secretary. 
JACOB HENTZ, Cashier. 








THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 12, 1912. 


186TH SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees has declared an interest 
‘lividend for the six Months ending June 30th, 1912, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT, per annum on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
entitled thereto, and payable on and after July 20, 

12 The dividend will be credited to depositors 
as principal July ist, 1912. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th, 1912, will draw interest from 
July ist, 1912. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 


CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 














THE WILLIAMSBURGH 


SAVINGS BANK 
Broadway and Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn 


Notice is hereby given that on and after the 20TH 
DAY OF JULY, 19:2, a semi-annual interest, at the 


rate of PER 
CENT. 


(4%) per annum, will be paid to all depositors in this 
Bank who, on the first day of July, 1912, may be 
——- thereto. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 1912, will 
draw interest from July Ist. 

Dated June 1, 1912. 

. B. TUTTLE, President. : 
WILLIAM F. BURNS, Cashier. 


Bank Open Mondays Until 7. P. M. 
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Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
118th DIVIDEND 
New York, June 11, 1912. 
INTEREST FOR a HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
12, at the rate of 
peu PER CENT PER ANNUM 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the 
by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTER- 
EST PAYABLE JULY 17, 1912. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 


interest — Ry i 
ATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
R. D. ANDREWS, Asst. 


E. SHERER. ‘See’ y. 
The South Brooklyn Savings Institution 


160 & 162 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
will be credited to depositors for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1912, on all accounts entitled thereto from $5.00 
0 $3,000, payable on and after Jvly 17th, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before July 1@th, 1912, 
interest from July ist, 1912. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE 8S. DONNING, Treasurer. 


12th will draw 


Sec'y. 





will draw 





52nd CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
MECHANICS’ TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Bayonne, N. J., June 6th, 1912. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
the regular quarterly dividend of five per cent. (5%) on 
the paid in Capital Stock of the Company was declared, 
payeble on the first day of July, next, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 28th, instant. 

Transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M., June 28th, and 
reopened at 9 A. M., July 2d, 1912. 

WILLI AM R. WILDE, _Treasurer. — 
HOME TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

Brooklyn, June 14th, 1912. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held June 11th, 
1912, there was declared from the surplus profits of the 
Company a quarterly dividend of THREE PER CENT... on 
the costal stock, payable on the 29th day of June, 1912, 
to stoekholders of record at the closing ot the stock trans- 
fer books. Stock transfer books will be closed at 12 m. 
June 22d, 1912, and be reopened July ist, 1912, at 10 a. m. 

GEORGE W. MAYNARD, Treasurer. 


National Surety Company 


New York, June 6th, 1912. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. upon the capital 





stock of the Company, payable July 1, 1912, to stoekhold- 
ers of record at 38 P. M. on June 20th, 1912, was this day 
declared. 


The transfer books of the Company will be closed from 
June 20th, 1912, at 3 P. M., to July 1, 1912, at 10 A. M. 


HUBERT J. HEWITT, Secretary 





THE ATCHISON TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


New York, June 4, 1912. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. 28) on the PREFERRED STOCK 
of this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable August 1, 1912, out of surplus 
net ineome, to holders of said PREFERRED STOCK as 
registered on the books of the Company at the close of 
business on June 28, 1912. The books will not be closed. 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of PRE- 
FERRED STOCK who file suitable orders therefor at this 


office. C. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





THE CHICAGO JUNCTION RAILWAYS AND UNION 
STOCKYARDS CO. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 
the PREFERRED stock, and a quarterly dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the COMMON stock of the Company, pay- 
able July ist, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Wednesday, June 12th, 1912. 


WM. C. COX, Secretary. 
Jersey City, N. J., June 6th, 1912. 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 
New York, June 12, 1912. 
A dividend of $2.50 per share on the Preferred capital 
stock of this Company (making 414% fer the fiscal year) 
has been declared, payable on July 15th, 1912, at the .office 
of the Company, No. 165 Broadway, New York, to stock- 
Ls a of record at the close of business on June 29th, 
9 
The transfer books will not a 
Ry order of the Board of Direc 
ARTHUR J. TRUSSELL, Secretary. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


A dividend of One and Three-quarters dollars ($1.75) 
per share will be paid on Saturday, June 29, 1912, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Satur- 


day, June 15, 1912 
DRIVER, Treasurer. 





"WILLIAM R. 
_June 13, 1912. 


THE AEOLIAN, WEBER PIANO. AND PIANOLA — 
COMPANY. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held this day 
the regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS per cent. (15:%) was declared upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable the 29th inst., to 
stockholders of record June 24th, 1912. 

WILLIAM BE. WHEELOCK, Treasurer, 

June 12th, 1912. 





July 8, 





American Woolen Company 
Fifty-Third Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (14%) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company of record June 21, 1912, will be paid on the 
isth day of July, rorz2. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business June 21, 1912, and will be reopened 
1912. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 


New York. 
WM. H. DWELLY, JR., 
June 11, 1912. 
OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1912. 
Coupons No. 19 of the Debenture Bonds of this com- 
pany, due July 1, 1912, will be paid on and after that 
date on presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


NIPE BAY COMPANY 
PREFERRED STOCK. 

A dividend of One Per Cent. on the preferred stock 
of this Company has been declared, payable July 15th, 
1912, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to holders of stock of record at the close 
of business June 25th, 1912. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 52. 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. 
stock of this Company has been declared, 
15th, 1912, at- the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 
Street. Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 25th, 


1912, 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
. (Investment on the Market To-day 
Daring the Past 30 Years no Client ad 


has Lost a Dollar. 


Treasurer. 


Boston. Mass., 








Treasurer. 





on the capital 
payable July 





BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I, 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 
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transact business. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


The Union Trust Company of New York (established in 1864) has for many 
years made a specialty of Personal Trusts—under Will or under Agreement—and 
maintains a carefully organized department for handling them. 

Many millions of dollars worth of property—real and personal—have been 
entrusted to the company by conservative people, residents not only of New York 
State but of other States in which the Union Trust Company is authorized to 


Correspondence or interviews with persons considering the formation of trusts 
of any kind—for themselves or for others—are solicited. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


80 Broadway 
a $8,900,000 











safety. 


42 BROADWAY, 





THE FUNCTION 


Whether you accumulate surplus money from your business or have something left from your 
income, your funds should be so invested as to earn the highest rate of interest compatible with 


An excellent opportunity for income is offered in the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New 
York Real Estate Security Company, offered at par (100) and interest, in denominations $100, 
$500, $1000. Every known element of risk is eliminated in them. The security is high-class, 
income-producing real estate on Manhattan Island, New York City, which steadily enhances in value. 

Interest paid semi-annually, January and July. Bonds tax exempt in New York State. 


Write for Circalar 49. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY CO. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $3,950,000 


OF MONEY 


2 NEW YORK CITY 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pa-able in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

VEINS OF oscsccccccceccccccce $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent OF 2... ceeceeseceseces 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period.. 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


 ctntk td ahead wn kens ine 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- . 

. 7 =r pedecesepocece e 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at presen 

ME K66s60e0eckbownhs dnc bore 7:405,660.00 


21,703,538.85 


Pee eee eee ee eeee 


of insurance. gee 
For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A, A. Raven, President, 
Cornetius Expert, Vice-President, 
Watter Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
Cmartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 
— H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
TANTON FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 











Mortgages 
6% and 7% 


FIRST 
LIEN 


lo 
BECAUSE ° N e t 
These Mo: 
are placed only a 


1% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 


and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE (0. 


Sale Security 
Altractive Rate 


wile Fort Worth, 
Elficient Service 


Texas 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers the 
consisten 







highest returns it with conservative methods. 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we cau re- 
commend after most thorough personal investi- 
gation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Cer- 
tificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawren 











—_—ere, . S 





8% Preferred Stock 


$25,000 in $100 Shares 
Par Value $100 Per Share 

After twenty-five years of selling Farm Mortgage~ 
over my own name, without the loss of a dollar of in- 
terest or principal, I have incorporated my business for 
gree.ece, and offer for sale $25,000 of the $50,000 Pre 
erred Stock, redeemable January 1st, 1917, at $1058. 

Certificates issued in amounts to suit. 

WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 

30 Years’ Continuous Residence. Lisbon, N. D. 




















THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT 


- 130 Fulton Street, New York 





delightful eas anouiee 
imate, and a i 
sea voyage with absolute comfort, 
and remarkable economy. 
hotel bills, changes or 
you live on the ship—it is your 
home for the entire cruise. A 
foreign tour ing four times as much 
could not be more deli L 
The cuisine and service are excellent, 
and theships new, sweet and clean, 
and time in port and at sea 
divided to give the greatest 
comfort and sgatis- 
faction. 


northern lands and seas willoper- 
ate the large, powerful new steam- 
ships “Stephano” and “Florizel,” 
giving the tourist seven days at sea ¥ | 
and five days in port—2}4 days in FO 
Halifax and 2}4 days in St. Johns. 


The ships are built especially for this 
cruise, are powerful, remarkably steady 
at sea, and equipped with every modern 
device for safety and comfort. Orchestra. 
Don't plan your vacation without send- 

ing for handsome ill's catalog 37 

Bowring & Company 
. 17 Battery Place 
New Y¥ 




















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Payable in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated ani 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


en OF crcnncsamebdannadabe $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
WE GE - eo vecccedédisbeseses 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period.. 


: 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


Dt tidcisceessvetveckesees 87,544,16000 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed ..... nsh6wt doregs nade 80,138,500.00 
aving outstanding at present 


SD is odekaews ve 400840 daldess 
Interest paid on _ certificates 
amounts to 
On December 41. 1911, the assets 
of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923.62 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 
_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A, A. Raven, President, 
Cornetius Expert, Vice-President, 
WaALtTerR Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
Cartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 
a H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 


7,405,660.09 


21,703,538.85 





LAKE PLACID 


Adirondack Mountains 


Grand View Hotel 


OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER.—The center of all the 
attractions that have made the Adirondacks famous. 
Charmingly located above Lake Placid and Mirror 
Lake. All outdoor pastimes and recreations, and in- 
door diversions, or absolute rest. Separate bachelor 
quarters for young men on lake border. For Circular 
address M. D. CARROLL, HOTEL HARGRAVE, 
110-112 West 72d Street, New York. 














HOTEL MARGARET 


97 Columbia Heights ‘ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ST ACROSS THE BRIDGE.. OVERLOOKING 


new YORK BAY. ACCESSIBLE to every thin 
worth while. QUIET, COOL, and COMFOR 


SPECIAL RATES QUOTED TO TOURISTS. 
RESTAURANT 4 la Carte. Moderate Prices. 
Write for Booklet and Rates, 


THOMAS TOBY, Manager 
No Dogs Allowed. 














G. Stanton Froyp-Jones, Secretary. 
oe 
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The Convictions of a 
Grandfather 


By ROBERT GRANT 


As everybody knows who has 
read his “Opinions of a Phil- 
osopher” and his “Reflections of 
a Married Man,” the writer is a 
shrewd and genial philosopher; he 
views contemporary life with a 
keen if indulgent eye. Not a 
question of the day, big or little, 
confronting an American family 
of comfortable circumstances, but 
he touches here, with his sym- 
pathy and humor, yet in such a 
way as to show the true propor- 
tions of each; its relation to the 
truly significant things of life. 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


. By AUGUST STRINDBERG 
Translated from the Swedish 
by Edwin Bjorkman, 


7 
There Are Crimes 
. 

and Crimes 

The most widely known and 
acted of the longer plays by 
Strindberg, who today- ranks first 
amongst modern European dra- 
matists. A drama of life to- 
day in Paris, profound and of 
tremendous power, and more op- 


timistic in its conclusions than 
most of his work. 


75c. net; postage extra. 


Plays by Strindberg 


Strindberg, the foremost figure 
in Scandinavian literature today, 
and admittedly one of the greatest 
of living dramatists, is represent- 
ed in this volume by three of his 
most characteristic plays— ‘The 
Dream Play,” “The Link,” in one 
act and “The Dance of Death,” 
Part I and II, a drama of tre- 
mendous power, generally con- 
sidered his masterpiece. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 
Moods, Songs and 


rel 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 

This first collection of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s verse fulfils in beauty 
of form, music of language, and 
imaginative vision, the poetical 
promise of some earlier writings, 
notably “The Little Dream.” 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 























OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Butterfly and Moth Book 


Personal Studies and Observations 
of the More Familiar Species 
By ELLEN ROBERTSON - MILLER 
3 Lustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 

This volume comprises fascivating and in- 
tensely interesting descriptions of the life 
and habits of the more common varieties of 
moths butterflies. Mrs. Miller has 
made her own observations and taken her 
own photographs, and she tells the story of 
her pees and discoveries in a way 
that will le every one to look with 
ledge and delight on moths and 
sand 


BOAT-BUILDING AND BOATING 
4 HANDY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
BY DANIEL C BEARD 
Uilustrated. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


PRACTICAL DRY-FLY FISHING 


By EMLYN M. GILL 
The first American book describing this 
most fascinating method of angling for trout. 
The author demonstrates the perfect adapt- 
ability of the dry-fly to American streams. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


By Harriet L. Keeler 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
With % Fuli-Page Illustrations from 
Photographs and 186 Mlustrations from 
Drawings. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS 
**Simple, clear descriptions that a child 
can understand.’’—7he Outlook. With 205 
Photographic Plates and 35 Pen-and-ink 
Drawings. Crown Svo. $2.00 net. 


OUR NATIVE TREES 


new knc 





Globe + Democrat. With 178 Full « Page 
Plates from Photographs and 162 Text 
Drawings. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


By Frances Theodora Parsons 


(MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA) 
HOW TO KNOW THE.WILD FLOWERS 

Miss C. W. HUNT, Superintendent of 
Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public 
Library, says: ‘“‘Get this book, if you only 
carry one flower book on your vacation." 
With 48 Colored Plates and new Black- 
and-White Drawings. $2.00 net. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 

“This is a notably thorough little volume. 
The author has mastered her subject and she 
treats it with authority.""—New York Trib- 
une. With 144 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. $1.50 net. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON 

“‘An unpretentious series of talks about 
the flowers in the order of their appearance 
in the woods and fields.""—Aoston Herald. 
With 32 Full-Page lilustrations in Color 
Jrom Drawings by ELSIE LOUISE SHAW. 
$1.75 net. 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


WISCONSIN: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
DEMOCRACY 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE, Ph. D. 


Author of ‘“The City : The Hope of De- 
mocracy in * etc. $1.25 net; post- 
paid, $1.35 

WHY D WE CHANGE OUR 


HY SHOUL' 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT? 
STUDIES IN PRACTICAL POLITICS 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University. 120, 

75c. met; postage extra. 
THE INITIAVIVE, REFERENDUM AND 
: RECALL IN AMERICA 
By ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 
‘‘This is the fullest and fairest account yet 
published.""—7he Outlook. $2.25 net. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





| quy for Boys. 


The Diary of 
Frances Lady 
Shelley, 1787-1817 


Edited by her Grandson 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE 

She deals with all manner of lit- 
erary, artistic and social forms 
in the early days of the last cen- 
tury. Among her intimate friends 
were the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh; she. knew 
Metternich, and Talleyrand; and 
visited the Empress Mafie Louisa 
and the Duke and Duchess de 
Berri. About all these she tells 
anecdotes not before printed, and 
also about Fouche, Marshal Ney 
and the Duchesse d’Angouleme. 
She was in Paris a month after 
Waterloo and gives a very inter- 
esting description of it at that ex- 
citing time. She traveled through 
Italy in the days of bad roads and 
rickety coaches; visited Sir Wal- 
ter Scott at Abbotsford, and she 
has much to say about Shelley, 
Byron‘ and Mr. Leigh, Altogether’ 
her diary gives valuable insight 
into many phases of pre-Victo- 
rian days. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


The Composition of 
Matter and the 
Evolution of Mind 


Immortality a Scientific Certainty 
By DUNCAN TAYLOR 

Its especial aim is to make plain 
the cause of evolutionary trans- 
formations that culminated in the 
mind of man, which was and is 
capable of aspiration for renewal 
and individuality of progress and 
immortality. I2mo. $1.25 net. 


An Anglo-Saxon Abbot: 
Aelfric of Eynsham 

A Study by 

S. HARVEY GEM, M.A. 


Author of “Hidden Saints, ” “Lectures 
on William Law,” etc. 


























CoNTENTS: Introduction; On 
Early Monasticism; On "Anglo- 
Saxon Literature; Chronicle; 


Danish Wars; Life of Aelfric; 
Some Doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; Teaching of Ael- 
fric on Holy Communion; Cath- 
olic Homilies; Aelfric’s Third 
Series of Homilies—Lives of the 
Saints; St. Aethelwold; A Collo- 
$1.50 net. 
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SCHOOLS 


ROXBURY TUTORING SCHOOL 
Tutoring for YALE at New Haven. 
Summer Session August 8th-September 2ist. Work done 
individually and in small classes. 
J. W. LOWRANCE, B. A., Director. 
Long Distance Telephone 3660, 262 York Street. 
Cornwall, Litchfield 


R U M S EY H A LL County, Conn. 


A home school for young boys in the Litchfield Hills 
Careful preparation for secondary schools. Particular at- 
tention to to rmation of manly character and good habits. 
Athletics and gymnasium under’ supervision. Unusual 
health record. Three hours from New York. Catalogue 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, Headmaster. 
H a rt fo rd with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
. 
Theological 


Guptecte fellowsbips, — x e 

and resident. Open to college grad- S 

uates of all denominations. eminary 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


50 courses of study in common school and 
high school branches, in business, shorthand 
and pharmacy. Our diplomas are honored 
fn 25 universities, colleges and state normals, 
@ recognition earned by honest, efficient ser- 
vice. You cannot afford to study with a 
school whose standard is lower. 











University method of specialization 





633-643 Wabash Ave. 





Massacuusetts, Andover. 
Abbot Academy 


\ School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from 
Boston. Address Tue PRINCIPAL. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 
per year. 

For catalegue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 132nd year opens Sept. 18th, 1912. For 
eatalog and views address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


The Graham School for Girls 


o7th year opens Oct. 2d. Resident and day pupils. 
General and college preparatory courses, Unriveled loca 
tion overlooking Riverside Park and the Hudson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howarp D. Miner, 42 Riverside Drive, N.Y 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For circular address 
Mrs. MARY E. DOW, Principal, 
Se... fF 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
2 A PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Boulevard 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore.,611 Swetland Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Bldg. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Building 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 














SUMMER CAMPS 





YOUR BOY 
Where Will He Spend His 


SUMMER VACATION? 


To find just the right place is a 
perplexing problem, but you can 
selve it by sending bim to 


The Mac Levy Health Farm 


Not a por ny but an Eldorado of health, where he can 
breathe the invigorating salt air, get plenty of nour- 
ishing food, and physical instruction under the direc- 
tion of the well-known Physical Culture Expert, Mr. 


Mae Levy. 
Every day spent in the open; fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, wheeling, and every sort of outdoor sport which 
at mate him the healthy, athletic boy you want him 
to be, 
Send for Booklet. 
MAC LEVY, Babylon, Long Island 














MUSCALLONGE GALORE 


Over 40 lakes, accommodations for 80 guests. 
Bass and Muscallonge fishing at the door. Write 
for 32 page booklet. Bus meets all trains at 


PINE CONE CAMP 
Dorset, Hubbard County, Minn. 


ROUND MOUNTAIN LAKE CAMPS. x 
Every attraction for the angler. Rivers, lakes, ponds— 
15 miles of trout streams in the vicinity. Individual 
camps are comfortable and wholesome. Beautiful scenery. 
26,000 acre preserve for hunting in season. 
DION 0. BLACKWELL, Round Mountain, Maine. 


Moy-Mo-Da-Yo and Wildwood 
CAMPS FOR GIRLS, South Limington, Me. 5th season. 
Miss MOODY, Miss MAYO, 
16 Montview St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP WYNDCROFT FOR GIRLS, Kingsville, Ohio 
Overlooking Lake Erie. Elevation 900 feet above sea level. 
Modern conveniences and sanitation. Sleep in tents or 
house. Sports, horseback oe, handcrafts, out-of-door 
sketching, domestic science. Booklet. 

MRS. ARTEMAS BARRETT LUCE. 


WUSWoOjebou 


THE MOST CONVENIENT COLLAPSIBLE 
BED FOR ALL PURPOSES 


800 
every requirement of the camper 
—light. compact, comfortable. It fold+ 
into a ——_. neat package which is very 
easy tocarry. Usefulin countless ways 
ee a pont, Yacht, Bungalow, 











STEINFELD BROS. 585 Broad New York. 


yu 2 © Ee OF OP IB > 
O76 hy wee OF 8] 
FRANK HENRY RICE 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
: Terms, 10 Per Cent. 
No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 

Have them boun good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful eotinaine in the country at the same prices 
which you pay for ordinary te Write for my interest- 
ing Photo-folder on the subjec 
F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, 8 Lafayette St., New York. 
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The Old 
Oaken Bucket 


FP filled to the brim with 
cold, clear purity—no 
m- such water nowadays. 
F... Bring back the old days 

: » with a glass of 


It makes one think of every- 

thing that’s pure and wholesome 

and delightful. Bright, —— 
teeming with palate joy— gs | 


Tncteeation 


Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Free Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 


vindication at Chattanooga, for the asking. 


Whenever you see an Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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HASTINGS LYMAN HOTEL 


ON BEACH 
YORK BEACH, MAINE 


American and European plan; accommodates 
200; long distance telephone in each room; gar- 
age. A, E. SEWALL. 


HOTEL ROCKAWAY 
YORK BEACH, MAINE 


C. A. ROBERTS, Prop. & M’g’r. 
NEW, MODERN, ALL CONVENIENCES. 


Superb location on the beach front. Always cool. All 
attractions. ‘Garage. Booklet. 


THE LOUISBURG 


BAR HARBOR, ME. 
Proprietorship, J. A. SHERRARD. 
(Also Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, Mass.) 
A modern hotel offering the maximum of summer comfort 
and amusement. Excellent cuisine. Vegetables grown in 
Loulsburg Gardens. Orchestra of soloists. 


DAVID S. AUSTIN, 2nd Mgr. 


THE INN “tins 


In Passamaquoddy Bay, off Eastport, Me. 10,000 acres of 
forest, fleld and shore; everything the best; sensible, home- 
like cooking; vegetables, milk, cream, poultry and eggs 
from our own farm. Sea f from surrounding waters. 
a me roads and bridle paths; golf, tennis, shooting and 
shing 

Ideal Summer climate; no hay fever, no m 
humidity; music daily in Casino and ballroom; 
bowling. cottage and tents. Suitable sites for those de- 
siring to build. For booklet address 


THE CAMPOBELLO M ~——~.cceneee 
N. ¥. Office, 11 EB. 59th Btreet. 














Campobello 


uitoes, no 
billiards and 


ROBIN HOOD INN 


COTTAGES 


BAILEY’S JSLAND, ME. 
WILL 0 


Address, until June AS tt AT ASSEY, 
5000 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 


attraction. Illustrated Booklet. 
L. T. CLAWSON, Prop. 





HILLSIDE INN, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 
Rates Moderate. Every 





THE MOOSILAUKEE INN 


AND COTTAGES, 


BREEZY POINT 
White Mountains, N. H. 


OPENS JULY IST. 


ELEVATION 1700 FEET 
GOLF. TENNIS. 


Steam heat; open fireplaces; long distance 
phone; saddle horses; miles of beautiful walks, 

Special Rates for July and September. 

For terms and booklets address 


W. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


tele- 











White Mountains 


BRETTON WOODS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
10,000 Acres of Vocation, Same Surrounded by Mountain 


GOLF. The links this season will be under charge of 
—_ — a ll, professional of Palmetto Golf Olub, 
on, . 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT, | Open June 19. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Mgr. { Closes Oct. 1. 


THE MOUNM. 8. KENNEY, Mer en rey,. .. 


MOTOR THERE OvER THE DEAL TOUR. 
5 a New York—N. Y., N. H. & H. 
From Boston—B. £ M. R. RB. 


N. ¥. Office, 1180 Broadway. Tel., 4748 Mad. 8q. 





POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


Opened June 1 as usual 


MANSION HOUSE 


Open all year 








HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


Proprietors South Poland, Maine 
New York Office 











Poland Water Building 1180 Broadway 





Soo-Nipi Park Lodge 


Favored hotel on beautiful Lake Sunapee; Cy | 
amusement, including superb golf links; ON IDEA 
TOUR; superior garage facilities. 


Especially attractive rates are being made for the 
early season, which will be inaugurated with the 
opening of the Lodge on June 15, under new man- 
agement. 





A few non-housekeeping Cottages for rent for the 
season. All information regarding rooms, accommo 
dations and cottages may be obtained from the New 
York office, 


LEWIS S. PARSON’S, at 1122 Broadway 
Winter Resort, The Hobkirk Inn, Camden, S. C. 
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WHITE MTS. — 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH, N. H. 


One of the Ideal Tour Hotels. 


NEW GARAGE. 
OPENS JUNE 24. Send for Booklet. 
New York Office, 389 Fifth Avenue. 
W. A. BARRON, Manager. Also Winter Resort. 
HAMILTON HOTEL, BERMUDA 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Iron Mountain House 
JACKSON, N. H. °%3*,M4Y,” 


Rooms en suite with bath; open fires. 
8 ttention te Automobile Parties, 
Open for winter parties from Dec. 20 to March 1. Booklet. 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop. 


OAKBIRCH INN wvcstons 


Lake Winnipesaukee 


PRIVATE BATHS, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, ORCHESTRA, 
CASINO. ; 








For Booklet, Rates, etc., address 
MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager Alton Bay, N. H., 
Formerly of THE ABBOTSF RD, BOSTON, MASS., 
an 
THE HESPERUS, MAGNOLIA, MASS. 
VERMONT 


THE GLENWOOD 


IN THE PINES, LAKE BOMOSEEN, HYDEVILLE, VT. 


Under new management and thoroughly renovated. 
Rates $9 to $14. 











WILLIAM H. WYATT, Proprietor 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies ing to Boston without male escort find the 
Franklin House a delightful piece to stop. A home 
hotel in the heart of Boston for young women, with a 
transient department. Safe, comfortable, convenient of 
access; reasonable. For particulars and prices address 

. Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 


11 Bast Newton S8t., Boston. 


ATTLEBORO COTTAGE ©4*%,, BLUFFS 


Open last week in June, closes September 8. Home 
cooking. Booklets. . 














Woodland Park 
HOTEL 
Auburndale, - Mass, 


Boston’s select suburban family hotel. 
Trolleys pass grounds. Numerous trains. 


Cuisine of unvarying excellence. 
Open year round, Strictly first-class. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY T. MILLER, Prop. 














The Rockledge © 
OPENED MAY 26, High-iase family, Dott a 


Marblehead, Mass. 
— open. Finest harbor, greatest yachting — on 
Atlantic Coast, edge o ar- 
situated on THE LESLIE bor, rooms 
with or without private bath. Address 

M. M. CHANDLER. 


HOTEL HIGHLAND 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


Is the best modern hotel in the city, with suites and 
single rooms, with or without private bathrooms. Good 
home cooking, fine dining-room service. Five minutes’ 
walk to depot and same to beach. J. M. CUTTS, Mgr. 


THE WACHUSETT REST, ™33n™ 
5) Mass. 
NEAR MT. WACHUSETT. 
Finest Spot in Central Massachusetts. 
AN IDEAL HEALTH RESORT. 
1200 ft. elevation; modern conveniences; 140 acres border- 
ing on a beautiful lake. Special attention given to per- 


sons desiring rest and relaxation from social and business 
eares. Tel. Hubbardston 16-4. 


PRINCETON INN 


PRINCETON, MASS. Open June 29 
Reduced rates for June; 1130 ft. above sea level; pure. 
cool air and magnificent views; large rooms and good 
beds; special accommodations for auto parties; golf, ten- 
nis, ‘ee H. C. BEAMAN (Formerly of Wachusett 

ouse). 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRES 
MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN -_ i=- 
May ist to November Ist. ; 


The Village Beautiful 
Season 
Electric Lights, Private Baths, Open Fireplaces, Steam 
Heat, Golf Links, Tennis. 


Automobiling, Garage. 
Rates $17.50 to .00 a week. 

HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee. 
Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


IDLEWILD INN 


South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE ist 
Elevator, steam heat, medern improvements. Finest wa- 
pe supply of any hotel in New England. Wewbecka 
prings. 
IDLEWILD FARM will supply vegetables, milk, etc. 
Special rates to families. 
Plumb & Clark, Props. Lauris G. Treadway, Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Gladstone 


Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island 


OPEN JUNE, 1912, 


Large, modern hotel, overlooking the ocean; accommo- 
dates 360 guests; surrounded by beautiful shade trees and 
equipped with every convenience that modern luxury can 
ouggest. Splendid beach, bathing, fishing, polo, tennis, 
golf, superb drives. Write for literature. 

ANDREW RADEL, Owner... 


























A. L, SMITH, Manager. 
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HOTEL PLIMPTON, “@"™ 


Directly on the water; gas and electric lighting, Sie 
steam laundry; suites with baths; water and cuisine un- 
surpassed. Booklet. 








CONNECTICUT 
EDGEWOOD INN 
Greenwich, Conn. 


EVERY CITY COMFORT. EVERY COUNTRY CHARM. 

A delightful Summer Hotel forty-five minutes from New 
York, with every modern comfort and convenience, 

Automobile Livery and Train Service. 

Special facilities for transient motorists. 

TENNIS, GOLF, BOWLING, BILLIARDS, MUSIC. 
Booklet and Road Map. D. P. SIMPSON, Mer. 

Town & Country, 389 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


JOHN C. KEBABIAN, Proprietor.- 


A new high class resort 
with cottages. Eleva- 


IDLE HOUR INN tion 1,000 feet. Open 


MONROE, N. Y.- June 15th. Booklet. 
BERKELEY S. DAVIS, Mgr., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE COLONIAL 


Kitchawan-on-Croton Lake, N. Y. 


32 miles from New York; high altitude; steam heat; 
open fireplaces; rooms with bath; golf and tennis; garage; 
select patronage. Opens June 15. Booklet. 

H. S. & A. P. WHITE 








a 


OSWEGATCHIE 


WATERFORD, CONN. 
TWENTY MINUTES ON TROLLEY FROM 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Combination seashore and country; fine salt bathing, 
sailing, canoeing, driving, tennis; no mosquitoes; extensive 
‘grounds; select family resort; table supplied from best 
“markets and my farm. Open June 1. Send for booklet. 

8S. B. MANWARING, PROP. 


Kathmere Inn 


Sound Beach, Conn. 


The ideal place to spend the summer, within fifty min- 
utes of . 3 York City. Directly on the water. All mod- 
ern conveniences. Music, tennis, golf, —_ . 
canoeing, fishing, driving and automobi isine un- 
surpassed. boy 1 rates for June and to families for the 
Boo! and rates will be furnished on apply- 

MISS LULA HTFOOT, \. 


an 
Bungalows 








season. 
ing to 





SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK INN, Norfolk, Conn. 


UNDBR NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. Golf and 
tonnio. Beautiful walks and drives. Elevation 1,400 feet. 
Write for booklet and rates. HENRY R. SWEET. 





AMONG THE SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


THE WONONSCO HOUSE = “AKENuLLE 


Hotel open the entire year. Suites of two to f room 
with private bath. Local and long distance tre rooms, 
Excellent trout fishing. E. L. PEABODY. 


THE WYKEHAM INN 


Will reopen June 24, 1912, 


‘ Tea-room open daily 4-6. Luncheons for motor parties 
at all hours. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE SANGER, Managers. 
NEW YORE 


HOTEL MARLTON 


3-5 W. 8th St., near 5th Ave, and Washington Sq., 
NEW YORK. 
Apartments by week or season. 1, 2, 3 rooms and bath. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Room with private bath.............sese00. $1.50 per day 
Convenient location, Elevated, Subway and 
Terminal, surface cars. 
Especial attention given to ladies traveling alone. 
F, W. HATFIELD, Manager. 





Washington, 
Connecticut. 








Hudson 


DUTCHER HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


on Ee N. Y., 64 miles from F .» B. 7. via Har- 
Division New York Central Ra’ sarge, = 
farnisned rooms, single and en suite, oy 
geit. tennis, outdoor sports; altitude 700 eet sutome- 
lle accommodations; open year around; 
and open fires; le house renovated and referaienes: 
just half way to Lenox. 


THOMAS SIMPSON, Owner. 
LELAND W. BLANKINSHIP, Manager. 








Hotel St. Charles 


Estate of L. B. Chesebrough, deceased, owner 


‘ONEIDA LAKE 


7 miles in width, 21 miles in length 
q The St. Charles and its surroundings are com- 
plete in every respect and unexcelled as a sum- 
mer vacation resort for families and children. 
q Bathing perfectly safe for smallest children; 
boating and fishing the best; climate delightful, 
healthful and invigorating. 
gq Automobile Accommodations. 
q Rates and information on application to 

MANAGER 


Oneida County Sylvan Beach, N. Y. 

















GARAGE FOR AUTOS. 


Hathaway Inn 


ON GREAT SOUTH BAY, AMITYVILLE, L. I. 
Family and transient hotel; rooms with or without bath; 
best of everything; good home cooking; terms reasonable. 





The Octagon 


SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


Perfect Roads for Automobiles. Garage. Sea Fishing. 
Superb Bathing. Ridi —~ | Tennis. Music Twice Daily. 
Exclusive — Pier on", Over 500 Feet of Beach. 
Telephone 144 and 145 G. M. SANDT. Prop. and Mar. 








PENTUCKET, 307 6th Ave., near Ocean 
FORMERLY THE ARAGON. 
New management; entirely renovated and improved; 
select family hotel: table a specialty. Booklet. 
F. B. ARMSTRONG. North Asbury Park, N. J. 
ST. LAURENT 
7th and Grand Ave., North As Park, N. J. 


Twentieth Season. Book 
8. FLYNN, Prop. 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 
6th Avenue, Overlooking _~—s hw ny improved. 
Suite with bath. Refined patro 

HARRY DUFF TELD, Sworr = , en 
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THE METROPOLITAN 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
EveryYTHING NEw AND Strictly First CLAss 
Rooms en suite with private baths 
Running water in all rooms. Elevator to all floors. 
Sun parlor on roof. Table and service excellent. Auto- 
bus meets all trains. Now open for reservations. <A 
thoroughly refined Family Hotel Home for ultra- 

particular people. 
Open All The Year 
BOOKLET AND RATES UPON REQUEST. 
FRANCIS YARNALL, Manager. 


THE FENIMORE 4S8URy,PARK 


Elevators and baths. Open May to October. 
THOS. NOBLE. 














FOR SALE Famous Shenandoah Valley, suburbs Staunton, 


CHILTON HALL V2., Handsome brick house, modera 


eremnent, lar; 8 grounds and v 
randas. On National Highwa: ay, Atlan Ex. 
centional climate. Address Chilton ‘Hall, Staunton, Va. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. orto ter 


e OR TO LET 
“Lochlea,’’ a large, new, completely furnished residence 
on Lake George with 8 acres and 500 feet — front; one 
mile from R. R,. station; twelve bedroo: main hall 

10%, drawing room 80x18, dinin __2azib, reception 
18x18, library 14%4x18, billiard = 
five bathrooms, electric light, “heat 4 arage. 
Pamphlet, pictures, terms, etc., pon * applies on. 

Also a f~ -» brick house, completely furnished. 


to 
EDWARD . HEWITT. 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 








HOTEL PARK VIEW 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Fifth Av., one block from Ocean on Atlantic Square. 
Rooms single or en suite, with bath; elevator service; 
eapacity 300. LLOYD EVANS, MGR. 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE antral, lgeated for, Asbury 


cean Grove. Ca- 
pacity - - to $35 per week. Booklet and map shows 


INN 








MELROSE 


BELMAR, N. J. t1oth and Ocean Ave. 
Directly on Beach. Capacity 400. Send for booklet I. 
J. H. ROMAIN. 


THE SHOREH AM SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 

A family hotel notable for a 
uiet air of domesticity and homelike atmosphere. Open 
une Ist to Oct. ist. E. SPANG " ee r. 
ure pd Court Hotel, Lakewood, N. J. Oct. 15th to 








PENNSYLVANIA 


POCONO MANOR, Monroe County, Pa. 


Under management of Friends. 1,800 ft. above sea level; 
finest scenery in Pocono Mountains; table, water and 
social advantages unsurpassed; golf; ideal for auto tour- 
ing. J. W. HURLEY, Manager, Pocono Manor, Pa. 


- SANITARIUMS 
The Beeches—Sanitarium *“"S.n 


Recreation and health for the semi-invalid. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 











* Eastern Point” 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


To Let, Attractive Cottage 
4 living rooms, 5 master and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 
baths. Directly on water close to “The Griswold.” 20,090 
feet of land. Fireplaces. Rental low. Wire or write.” 
ROBERT LLOYD BRIGGS 


15 School St., Boston, Mass. 


COHASSET 
ESTATES AND COTTAGES, FARMS AND LAND 


At widely varyi rices, h- 
out this "peanut ful .. = section 
FOR SALE AND TO BE LET 
Send for my map of Cohasset. 


BENJAMIN C. TOWER 
85 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, or St. John Bldg., Cohasset. 











The SECRET 
of the “‘tidy’’ ap; ce of 
— of men y lies in a 


pair o! 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used to 
have clippers, but now they're 
becoming as common in homes as 
acomb or a curler— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim the back 


ly." Try hardware stores 
for Coates “Easy. Running.” nf 
If they ne t them, send to us. 
Send name postal for prices, etc. 
- Waanian Mass. 











Dr. Wadsworth’s Sanatorium 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 

One hour from New York City. New modern fireproof 
building, just completed, for the eare and treatment of 
Nervous Invalids, cases of Gout, Rheumatism, etc.; pa- 
tients desiring Rest and Recuperation. All modern con- 
veniences, electric elevator, etc. 

Telephone 210, South Norwalk. 


ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. urse to foreign spas 
no longer neces ° Ample evidence to \> cutee this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager, 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 











TANKS» CEMENT 





“MFARM x: 





EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN 22°5 5:3 yorcns, 


86 days, $750—Azores, — Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers, 
rg * ¥icune Berlit at 


Al 6, 6, Molt Itke,”* 7 a priest Ola 1 
**Mol a q 
SOHNEOM TO 0 £E. eaten 8t.. Baltimore. . 





Big and Little 


JOURNEYS 


The summer edition of our 112-page gouvel magazine 
“Big and Little Journeys,’’ now rea distribution, 
contains rates; detailed itineraries 0: ph under per- 
sonal escort and Invisible Conductor System; circular 
tour tickets via rail and steamer; and a wealth of gen- 
eral information for the traveler. Copies mailed free 
on request. Send for itineraries of special tours to 
| ge the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, Nova 

» ete. 


Beekman Tourist Company 
322 Washington St., cor. Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Tours 


Under Personal Escort 
From NEW YORK 


Yellowstone Park and 


Canadian Rockies 
August 10 to 31 
$275.00 
Visiting all important points in 
Yellowstone Park, Portland, Seattle; 
steamer ride on Puget Sound ; Van- 
couver, Glacier, Laggan, and ‘Banff, 
including all necessary side trips. 





Tour to the North 
August 7 to 19 
$110.00 
Visiting Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence 
River, Montreal, Quebec, Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga 
Springs, and the Hudson River. 





Great Lakes and 


Mackinac Island 
September 12 to 22 
$67.80 
Visiting Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Mackinac 
Island. 
Proportionate Fares from Other Points 


Detailed itineraries and full information of 
Ticket Agents, C. Studds, District Passenger Agent, 

m. Pedrick, Jr., Assistant District Passenger 
Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue (Cor. 29th Street), New 
York City, or D. N. Bell, Assistant General Passen 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelyhia. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 











BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


8% Preferred Stock 


$25,000 in $100 Shares 
Par Valae $100 Per Share 
After twenty-five years of selling Farm Mortgages, 
over my own name, without the loss of a dollar of in- 
terest or principal, I have incorporated my business for 
$200,000, and offer for sale $25,000 of the $50,000 Pre- 
etred Stock, redeemable January 1st, 1917, at $106. 


Certificates issued in amounts to suit. 
WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
-yo-¥ears* Continuous Residence. Lisbon, N. D. 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 14, 1912: 


RESOU RCES. 





Loans and discounts .........0.+00% -- $33,301,936.98 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ° 4,866.70 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation ... --  8,836,500.00 
U. 8S. bends to secure U. S. deposits 

$150,000; to secure Postal Savings, 

DE accuccsuksaenecvughetenesbeere 250,000 .00 
Other bonds to secure Postal Savings ...... * 14,962.50 
Poemtuene an. GU. @. GH. cccccec ccnncns doce 260,817 .50 
Bonds, securities, etc. .....ccccessecscccecs 5,363,821 .73 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 1,921,796.19 
Other real estate owned. ...........0seeeees 427,239.73 
~ Rss National banks (not reserve 

BED - caceccoventcccts cess eunshsnecs 3,554,196.74 
Due ‘len State and private banks and bank- - 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. 803,402.96 
Checks and other cash items............... 26,201.69 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 5,959,640 .81 
Notes of other National banks ............. 000. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,570.74 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BOGE cécccccccevedocdececeveccecesorsios 9,477,210.10 
Legal-tender notes .....cssececceccscccecs 1,376,000 .00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation) .............. 190,750.00 
Due from U. &. DRAG .nccccccccccscece 138,000.00 

TE nvcciccenseeusscccentacsionsves $67,099,314.37 

LIABILITIES. 
8 er er $5,000,000 .00 
PT Mn. ossteessdsncoebsasenuh<hbebkes 3,000,000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

Sl sdhieséeshndhedadieaneebecbeabescade 1,527,103 .29 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 83,713,600.00 
Due to other National banks .............. 12,845,965 .09 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 4,852,875.04 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 5,816,867.32 
DividemGs GMMOlE cccccccciccccccccccccccece s 50 


Individual deposits subject to check ........ 
Demard certificates of deposit 





Time certificates of deposit ..............05 000 .00 
DEE GEE onccdensne cscs ccnacecensses 1,415,123 .97 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ............... 990,507 .10 
United States deposits, $150,000; Postal 
Sevings deposits, $95,692. DR vodbcboudoen 245,692.55 
CS Ge GRE. vonstccceccccceqsscsicen 73,971.66 
TEE cnccccesesescticvestecccsaesese $67,099,314 .37 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, WALTER H. BENNETT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


WALTER H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
June, 1912. 
ROY MURCHIE, 
[Seal.] Notary Public, Kings County, 4, 
eeetiieate filed in New York County, 49. 
Correct—Attes 
E. G. SNOW 


JOHN T. Tuinny, } Directors. 
EDWARD BURNS, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
lavestment on the Market To-day a 
Sustes the Past 30 Years no Client 


has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE. MO. 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October 
1st, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to the 
date of payment. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 14, 1912: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts .............s-eese0ees $11,310,642.54 
Overdrafis, secured and unsecured ......... 2,559.94 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation ........... 899,000.00 
U. &. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits........ 1,000.00 
Ms Gn coc kvccoceécocsesseese 3,586, 682 . 62 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
ORS a, ee eee 993,408.17 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. 53,470.13 
Advances on letters of credit .............. 240,115.28 
Checks and other cash items ............... 64,469 .68 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 626,718.16 
Notes of other National banks.............. 64, ; 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 7,437.19 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DEED. sthabobaedooseyoccoceescesvseeoces 2,938,006.75 
ect EE EES aa 927,543.00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) ............... 44,950.00 
DOS GHG Ge GB. BOOMS cc cccwcccccccccss 147,000.00 
MEE. Gcogmituseesendisibanukooekeene $21,907,468 .46 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im ....ccsccesseee vaubpatee $1,000,000 .00 
DPE Sebknscndenegbecheheossaeane es ,000,000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Dt. iter ndhekicartkewewessceeternee® 738,890 .23 
National banknotes outstanding ............ 881,000.00 
Letters of credit fesued .......cccccccccces 240,115.28 
Due to other National banks ............... 845,105.14 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 409,616.34 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 476,406.64 
Pt ME connadawseeseseenecesetese 285.00 
Individual deposits subject to check ....... 15,473,983 .45 
Demand certificates of deposit ............. 22,848 .07 
rrr rr 100,239 .52 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 11,406.59 
United States deposits ..............0eeeeee 1,000.00 
MED DORTNWEE . ccccccccnccccccccsccecccece 690,000 .00 
RE ae ee 15,943.20 
Liabilities other than those above stated... 629.00 
Ere Pee PTT eee TT $21,907,468 .46 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of mf knowledge and belief. 


DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of 


June, 1912. 
J. N. TIMMERMANN, 
Notary Public No. 45, New York County. 
[Seal of Notary.] 
Correct—Attest: 
WILLIAM BREWSTER, 
W. K. VANDBERBILT, Tr. ‘ Directors. 
HOWARD 8. BORDEN, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











THE NEW MATHEWSON 


OCEAN FRONT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. OPEN JUNE 22 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate 
_ class service and environment. Directly on motor car 
route from New York City to Boston. ew macadam 
road all the way. 

The Finest Surf Bathing ag tg Spark- 
in the world. Champion- _ Spring Water. Hot 
end Cold Sea Water Baths. 
Exquisite Music. Large 
Superb Fishing. Solarium. Dancing every 
ing. Quarter Mile Fashion evening in grand ballroom. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS DELIGHTFUL. 


The most pay resort on the Atlantic Coast, and 
justly bw as ture here presents a perfect combination 
of seashore “ er 
ne BE. I. MATHEWSON, 
Proprietors and Managers. 
Handsome Illustrated Booklet on request. 

















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 14, 1912 
RESOURCES . 

Loans ard discountS .......cccesecccccseces 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ......... 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation .... 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits . 
Bonds, securities, etc..............+.. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve 





EL cc hain Ph eeeatethalsaieewld’s ve-oe0 1,552,832.41 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 2,346.98 
Checks and other cash items .............. 172,603 .38 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 1,577,067 .23 
Notes of other National banks ............ 497 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 5,550.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DY ‘hMuiateGsbbeséntureneneaseresseées 5,316,500.00 

Tagei-tember MOtOS oc cvccccccvccseccscves 2,166,588 .00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation) ............... 2,500.00 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 











cent. redemption fund ............+++-+ 177,000.00 
DORE . nb svccccdnrseteeesvenensovedees $38, 147,336.48 
LIABILITIES 
EE SE OE OD sg cnt on 5005020babsenes $1,500,000 .00 
Surplus fund .......... 000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses ane. taxes 
MEE. 6 ksdtcceneeesséoaans oe 1,749,175 .36 
National banknotes outstanding 120. 
State banknotes outstanding 5,678. 
Due to other national banks a miare ... 8,676,844.21 
Due to State banks and bankers ........... 1,537,229.43 
Due to trust companies and savings banks..  2,885,958.37 
neg te , ere 4,585.00 
Individual deposits subject to check ....... 13,423,856 .37 
Demand certificates of deposit ............ 680,400.00 
Time certificates of deposit ..............6. 50,000.00 
, MED sano cntee donk we-os 50064080066 431,292.74 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 1,109,673 .53 
United States deposits .........cceecveeees 1,000.00 
SONNE UOR TIP GAME cc cc wcccccncsccseccseess 43,528 .47 
BOER pains 4ecs Kuessceictincetngiacye $38,147, 336.48 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

1, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 


Juné, 1912, 
CHAS, E. McCARTHY, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD C. RICE, 
CHARLES F. BASSETT, 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Overone Hundred Home Study Courses under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments 


Preparation for College, Teachers’ and ae. Ser- 
vice Examinations, 


250 Page Catalog FREE. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Prof Genung, English. 28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


q To introduce THe INDEPENDENT to new 


t Directors. 


















friends, we are prepared to send our maga- 
zine for an eight weeks’ trial subscription . 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. If you do 
not know Tue INDEPENDENT, or if you want 
to introduce us to some friend, send us your 
order and it will be promptly filled. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street i: i #$\New York City 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Robes and Waist Patterns 


(Unmade) 


BB <=. At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Robes —Hand-embroidered Linen, Embroidered Swiss and Voile, and Madeira 
Hand-embroidered. Some with Lace insertion and Medallion trimmed. At 

¥% and % regular price. 

Waist Patterns—Hand-embroidered Madeira Philippine and Irish Linen. At 
95c to $7.50 each. Regular prices $1.50 to 12.50 each. 


VEILS AND SCARFS 


Special, at $1.50 each—-Chiffon Cloth Auto Veils, 1% yds. wide, 1% yds. long. 


At $2.95 each—French Chiffon Veils, Satin Border. All shades, 36 in. wide 
and 3 yds. long. 


At 25c to $1.00 yd.— White and Black Shetland Finish Veiling. 
At $1.25 to 12.50 each—White Lace Veils. 
At $1.25 to 10.00 each—Black Lace Veils. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


sJames McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and 34th St., N. Y. 








The Continental Insurance pana 


Fire Companies Building 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





A wise agent makes his strongest company 





his leader. That company is certain 
to be the Continental. 




















